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MEMOIRS OF THE ABBE RATYNAL. 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Writer. 


IN the feries of memoirs, accom- 
panied with portraits, which we have 
given of the moft i'luftrious characters 
of all nations, it never was our inten- 
tion to debafe the dignity of biogra- 
phical hiflory by unquatified applaufe. 
In our lift may be found many, of 
whom it is interefting to know the 
hiftory, and who have been diftin- 
guiihed in the commonwealth of let- 
ters, yet of whofe moral character or 
principles it is impoflible to fupprefs 
the juft cenfure. A general biogra- 
phy would not only be a moft ridicu- 
lous, but a moft ofelefs work, if it 
contained only panegysic on the vir- 
tues of men, wnha total filence as to 
their vices and failings. It would alfo 
be not only ridiculous and ufelefs, 
but even pernicious, as violating the 
principles of truth, and committing 
a grofs fraud on the credulity of pof-’ 
teritv. It would fhake ali principles 
of belief, and reduce the bett and the 
worft of mankind to a level. Tohave 
attained diftin¢tion in the literary or 
political, or philofophical world, may 
be a fufficient title to a niche in the 
temple of biographical fame, but that 
fame is only valuable as it relates what 
may be depended on as truth, and as 
ground-work for reafoning. 

Thefe remarks are neceflary on 
entering upon the memoirs of the 
celebrated Abbe Raynal, a man in 
whofe praifes the world fome years 
ago was agreed, but whofe cha- 
rafter has failed on more mature 
knowledge. The materials of his Jife 
are confeffedly fcanty, but the change 
which took place in his political fenti- 
ments, and the period at which he died, 
contributed to render his countrymen 
indifferent to his hiftory, and thus a 
man who had lived in high fame, died 
in comparative obfcurity. 


Wilhiam-Thomas Raynal, com- 


monly called the Abbe Raynal, was 

educated among the jefuits, and had 

become one of the order, 
Vou. cix. 


The learn- 


4 


ing of that fociety is univer&ily known, 
as well as the happy talents which 
its fuperiors poffeffed, of affigning to 
each member his proper employment. 
Raynal, however, after having ac- 
quired among them a tafte for htera- 
ture and fcience, had probably be- 
come refractory, for he was expelled 
from the order; and the caufe of his 
expulfion, according te the Abbe 
Barruel, was his impiety. 
With the rea! caufe of his expulfion, 
M. Barrvel may be much better ac- 
quainted than we can be: but we 
have a ftrong fafpicion that his im- 
pieties had not then reached farther 
than to call in queftion the fupreme 
authority of the church; for our au- 
thor himfelf affures us, that he did not 
utter his atrocious déclarations again 
Chriftianity till he had ceafed to be 
a member of the order of Jefwits. He 
then affociated himfelf with Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, and Diderot, and was 
by them employed to furnifh the theo 
logical articles for the Encpclopedie. 
But though his religious opinions were 
certainly lax, anc his moral principles 
very exceptionable, he could not even 
then be what, in a Proteftant coun- 
try, would be deemed 2 man remarks 
able for impiety ; for he employed the 
Abbe Yvon, whom M. Barruel calls 
an old metaphyfician, but an inoffen- 
five and upright man, to write the 
articles which he was engaged to fur- 
nifh. fn the conducting of this tran- 
fagtion, he thowed, indeed, that he 
poffeffed not a proper fenie of honour 5 
for he paid poor Yvon with twenty- 
five louis d’ors for writing theological 
articles, for which he received himfelf 
fix times that tum. This trick was 
difcovered, Raynal was difgraced, 
and compelled to pay up the balance 
to Abbe Yvon; but though he had 
thus fhown himfelf to be without ho- 
nour, it is difficult to believe that he 
had yet proceeded fo far as to blaf- 
_ the Saviour of mankind, fince 
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he had employed a Chriftian divine to 
fupply his place in the Encyclopedic. 
His firlt work of eminence, and 
that indeed vpon which his fame is 
chiefly built is his ¢ Political and Phi- 
lofophical Hiftory of the European 


Settlements in the Eaft and Weft In- 


dies.’ That this hiftory is written in 
an animated ftyle, and that it contains 
many juft retie€tions, both political 
and philoiophical, is known to all Eu- 
rope; for it has been tranflated into 
every European language. Its beau- 
ties, however, are deformed by many 
fentiments that are irreligious, and by 
fome that are impure. It was follow- 
ed, we think, about 1780, by a {mall 
tract, entitled *‘ The Revolution of 
America, in which the author pleads 
the caufe of the revolted colonifts with 
a degree of zeal, cenfures the conduct 
of the. Britith government with a 
keenefs of afperity, and difplays a 
knowledge of the principles and in- 
trigues of the different fa€tions which 
at that period divided the Englifh na- 
tion, that furely was not natural to the 
impartial pen of a philofophie fo- 
reigner. Hence he has been fuppofed 
to have been incited to the undertak- 
ing, and to have been furnifhed with 
part of his materials, by fome perfons 
who oppojed the meafures of the Eng- 
lifh government, and fecretly foment- 
ed the American caufe. Be this as it 
may, he propagated, both in this 
tract and in his hiftory, a number of 
licentious opinions refpeting govern- 
ment and religion, of which he lived 
to regret the confequences, 

A profecution was inftituted againft 
him by the French government, on 
account of his hiltory of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies ; but it was conducted 
with fo little feverity, that he had 
{uflicient time to retire to the domi- 
nions of the king of Pruflia, who af- 
forded him the proteétion he folicited, 
although his majefty’s chara&ter was 
treated by the author in his book with 
no great degree of veneration, Ray- 
nal alfo experienced the kindnefs of 
the emprefs of Ruffia; and it is not a 
little remarkable of this fingular per- 


fonage, that although he was always 
fevere in difcufling the characters of 
princes, yet the moft defpotic among 
thefe heaped upon him many marks 
of favour and generofity. The Abbe 
alfo received a very unufual mark of 
refpect from a Britifh houfe of com- 
mons. - [twas once intimated to the 
fpeaker, that Raynal was a fpeétator 
in the gallery. The bufinefs was im- 
mediately {ufpended, and the ftranger 
conducted to a more convenient and 
honourable ftation. How different was 
the conduct of Dr. Johnfon, who, 
when a friend advanced to him with 
our author, faying, ‘ Will you give 
me leave, doétor, to introduce to you 
the Abbe Raynal?’ turned on his heel, 
and vociferated ‘ No, fir!’ We are 
far from withing to vindicate the fage ; 
but it was perhaps as proper as the 
politenefs of the houfe of commens. 

The great trait of Raynal’s charac- 
ter was a love of liberty, which, in 
his earlier writings, he did not pro- 
perly define ; but when he lived to 
fee fome of the confequences of this, 
in the progrefs of the French revolu- 
tion, he made one glorious effort to 
retrieve his errors. In the month of 
May 1791, he addrefled to the con- 
flituent affembly one of the mott elo- 
quent, argumentative, and impreflive 
ietters that ever was written On any 
fubje@ ; a letter which, if the ma- 
jority of them had not been intoxicated 
with their newly acquired confequence, 
mutt have given fome check to their 
mad career. 

One confequence of this letter was 
very fingular. Thof who could not 
anfwer it, nor refift the conviction of 
its arguments, wrecked their ven- 
geance on Raynal, by endeavouring to 
prove that he did not write the cele- 
brated Hittory of the Indies, and this 
became the cant of the day. To il- 
luftrate this, we fhall give the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from an Eng- 
lith gentleman then at Paris, addrefl- 
ed to the editor of one of the London 
new{papers. 

* I am forry to add,’ fays this gen- 
tleman, ‘ that the reputation of the 
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Abbe Raynal in Paris, where he is 
perfonally known, is very different 
from what he enjoys in London, where 
he.is only knowz as an author. ‘That 
Philofophical hiltory which you af- 
cribe to him, is really, in no proper * 
fenfe, his work, but was produced by 
a combination of the labours of fe- 
veral ingenious men, among whom I 
am inclined to think, he contributed 
the fmalleft part. We might indeed 
give him fome credit for lending his 
name to a book, which contained fo 
many bold truths, which it was then 
dangerous to publifh ; but even here, 
there is necd of caittion; for under 
the ancient fyitem, deceit and fraud 
were carried to fuch a pitch of refine- 
ment, that it was not uncommon for 
men of letters to concert ftratagems 
with minifiers, to get themfelves put 
into the Baftille; to raife their reputa- 
tion, and to make their fortune in the 
world. Whatever be in this, you 
may afcribe the hiftory of the Euro- 
pean fettlements to Perrijeat la Roque, 
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Dubreuil, Diderot, Nargion, or Hol- 
bash, who were 2il concerned, as well 
as the Abbe Raynal.’— 

This letter was written by Mr. 
Tnomas Chriftie, who wrote a volume 
fome time after on the French revo- 
lution ; but when our readers confider 
that he was then intoxicated with the 
fallacious profpeéts of that revolution, 
and that this accufation againtt the 
Abbe Raynal was not produced un- 
til he had written againft the proceed- 
ings of the aflembly, they will eafily 
be able to appreciate the information, 
that he was not the author of the ce- 
lebrated hiftory. 

A hiftory of the parliament of Eng- 
land, and of the Stadholderate, and fome 
other works, are attributed to Raynal, 
but are little known. He efcaped the 
general danger, during the reign of 
Robefpierre, but was ftripped of his 
property, died in poverty, March 
1798, at the advanced age of eighty- 
four. 


ANTIQUITIES, 


THE Eaft India Company has re- 
ceived from its agent, at Bagdad, 
twelve bricks of thofe which are fill 
remaining near Hilla, on the. Eu- 
phrates, on the fpot where the ancient 
Babylon, according to major Rennel, 
and other geographers, is fuppofed to 
have ftood. On thefe bricks cha- 
raters are engraved perfeétly fimilar 
to thofe which are found in Perfia on 
the ruins of Chehilminar, about a 
day’s journey from Shiraz, and com- 
monly called Perfepolitan. Thefe 
charaéters, which have already been 
noticed by Le Bruyn, Kampfer, 
Niebuhr, and others, have hitherto 
been reckoned peculiar to thefe ruins, 
being only found on blocks of mar- 

le or on gems dug upthere. By 
the difcovery, however, of the pre- 
fent bricks, it has been proved that 
they were ufed alfo in other parts, 





having been found among the ruins 
of the ancient capital of Chaldza. 
Befides, having received by this means 


more copious fpecimens of that fpe-. 


cies of writing, it will become eafier 
to decide whether thefe characters 
are of the alphabetic, or fyllabic, or 
hieroglyphic kind, whether they ought 
to be read from the right or from the 
left, horizontally or perpendicularly, 
from the top or from the bottom, 
Perhaps each word may be expreffed 
by a particular group, like thofe anci- 
ent charaéters of the Chinefe publifh- 
ed lately in London by the learned 
Dr. Hagar, where, initead of zails, 
like thofe now made ufe of, leaves, 
flowers, bracelets, inakes, and other 
reprefentations, are employed, ar- 
ranged in different pofitions to exe 
preis different words. 
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THE SCOTSMAN’S TALE. 
{From the Fourth Volume of Mifs Lee’s Canterbury Tales. } 


TO underfiand the following ex- 
ra@ from this ingenious tale, it will 
be necefiary.to give a thort fketch of 
the preceding part. The Scotfman in 
his travels abroad fails in with Clau- 
dina, a young French emigrant lady ; 
a mutual pa‘ion takes place, which is 
thwarted by St. Vioire, her bro- 
ther, 2 high fpirited nobleman, who 
places her in a family to which her 
lover can have noacceis. The latter, 
in the mean time, hears of his father’s 
failure, and is obliged to return to 
England, where he accepts of an 
humble employment in a counting- 
houfe. Here he becomes acquainted 
with Vaudreuil, a young clerk in his 
own fituation, whom he humanely 
affifts with {mall fums, but of whom 
he is jealous, as he difcovered a pic- 
ture in his poffeffion, which refembles 
Claudina. Vaudreuil having bor- 
rowed 2 fum of money from the Scotf- 
man, difappears, and in his abfence 
the Scotfman’s uncle dies and leaves 
him a fortune. At this crifis our ex- 
tract begins. 





I wasrep impatiently the seturn of 
Vaudreuil; for I was perfuaded that 
he would return, or that I fhould at 
leaft hear from him, though it were 
only in difcharge of the pecuniary 
obligation between us ; and I was ne- 
ceflarily obliged to employ myfelf, in 


* the interim, in the regulation of my 


uncie’s concerns. I did this with the 
more alacrity, as it was my intention, 
the moment they were in any fafe 
train, to embark for Peterfburgh, bear 
the news of my own change of fortune 
to Claudina, decide by her looks and 
her reception of me upon the intereft 
I ftill held in her heart, and, if I 
found that unchanged, prevail with 
her to withdraw, either openly or in 
fecret, from the authority of St. Vic- 
toire, and acéompany me to England 
as my wife.—A long and cruel fort- 
night pafled, however, without any 


tidings of Vaudreuil, During that 
period I could hardly forbear {miling, 
at intervals, to fee thofe who now 
called themfelves my friends imputing 
the indifference and half melancholy 
which hung about me to a bypocriti- 
cal forrow for my uncle’s death. I 
believe | was locked upon by thefc 
men of the world as a complete dif- 
fembler ; and fo far were they from 
calculating what paffed in my heart, 
that 1 have no doubt they thought me 
fecretly, overwhelmed with exultation 
and joy. 

I had been fo indefatigable in my 
exertions, as foon to prepare every 
thing for my approaching departure. 
1 meditated in what manner I fhould, 
without faying too much, communi- 
cate to my mother the nature of the 
bufinefs that carried me abroad ; and 
I was walking, deeply engroffed with 
my own refleciions, along the Strand, 
when, happening to caft my eyes 
upon a hackney-coach that pafied me, 
I faw Vaudreuil in it. It was driving 
very faft; and beyond my reach, be- 
fore 1 had recolleétion to lop it.—I 
could entertain no doubt, however, 
that it was him, for he bowed to me 
fmilingly as he pafled. His counte- 
nance was more lighted up; and, from 
the glance I caught of him, I thought 
he feemed better dreffed than ufual. 

This was a myftery, the unravel- 
ling of which at once engaged all my 
attention. That Vaudreuil fhould be 
in London, fhould know himfelf to be 
my debtor, yet neither write nor call 
upon me; fhould be aware that he 
flood expofed to the moft degrading 
fufpicion, yet coolly bow to me from 
a hackney-coach, feemed almoft be- 
yond belief. I went to his former 
lodgings ; but he had not been heard 
of there. I then haftened to the 
counting-houfe where he had been ufed 
to attend, but no tidings of his re- 
turn had reached any of the clerks. 
A letter, however, was put into my 
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‘ 
charge, addreffed to him, that had 
been fent thither by the people with 
whom he had lived. I knew it in- 
ftantly to be the hand-writing of 
Claudina, and I could, therefore, no 
Jonger doubt it to be her picture which 
he wore.—All my fufpicions again 
recurred. I was on the point of tear- 
ing open the letter, in-order to fatisfy 
them :—but 1 remembered I had no 
claim over Vaudreuil, but one I fhould 
have blufhed to profit by ; and that, 
if he had even robbed me of Clau- 
dina’s affe@ions, it was fufficiently 
probable that he never knew I had 
engaged them. No other acquittal 
but that of the petty money concern 
between us was, in the apparent ftate 
of the bufinefs, neceffary on his part; 
and fuch was the confidence infpired 
by the kiad of charafter I had obferv- 
ed in him, that I was ftill perfuaded, 
if there was any thing treacherous in 
his condu€, he would at length ap- 
pear to an{wer it. The letter had no 
fhip-mark : £ examined that of the 
pot; it was from Hull.—My voyage 
to Peterfburg would then be fruitlefs. 
Claudina was evidently not there.— 
The appearance of Vaudreuil! would 
be, perhaps, alike ufelefs to me. She 
would probably have beftowed herfelf 
upon him before we met;—for, if 
there was no deceitful motive in her 
voyage, why did fhe not write to me? 
I had not even heard from her for a 
confiderable time before. But this 
circumftance I had hitherto imputed 
to fome accidental failure of her let- 
ters: that before me announced a dif- 
ferent reafon for her filence; and I 
had the torture of fuppofing fhe was 
at that very moment in London, yet 
as far out of the reach of my pene- 
tration as if inthe wilds of Siberia. 
I returned home extremely melan- 
choly ; and, to my great furprile, 
found waiting for me there the very 
perfon ] had been over half the town 
in fearch of—in other words, Vau- 
dreuil himfelf. In my hand'I held 
Claudina’s letter, which I had taken 
policilion of, leaving word where it 
was to be found; and I advanced to- 
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ward him with a tutbulence and im- 
patience of Jwhich he did not feem at 
all fenfible. His countenance was, in- 
deed, as it had appeared to me in the 
coach, animated and cheerful: in a 
word, he looked happy, and that was 
enough to make me miferable. 

‘Il come,’ faid he, ftepping toward 
me, ‘ to demand your congratulations, 


and to announce a piece of good fore — 


tune in which you will fympathize 
with me.’ 

* Spare yourfelf the relation,’ {aid I, 
fullenly—-* I know the good fortune 
that has befallen you without its being 
told. You are married—or on the 
point of being fo.—And, to fhow you 
that I am better informed of your af- 
fairs than you fuppofe, I can even 
name the faithlefs woman who has 
beftowed herfelf upon you.’ 

€ When I do marry,’ faid Vaudreuil, 
laughing, ‘I hope it will not be a 
faithlefs woman, at leaft.—You are, 
in truth, a moft ingenious gueffer: 
and after you have pointed out the fair 
one Who means to do me the favour 
of beftowing herfelf upon meg I hhall 
know what pertion of gratitude 4s due 
both to you andtoher. In the in- 
terim, however, aflure yourfelf that 
it is not matrimony, but that which 
has of late engrofled a much greater 
fhare of the thoughts of mankind, 
politics—which is in queftion with 
me.—lI have received undoubted in- 
formation that the new government in 
France will allow me to recover at 
leaft a confiderable portion of my fa- 
mily claims and property there. 4 
have never borne arms againft my 
country ; and fhould I prove fuccef- 
fal in my application, I fhall be ena- 
bled to ferve a brother who is lefs 
for:unately circumftanced, and a fifter 
inexpreflibly dear to me.’ 

* You havea fifter !’ exclaimed I. 

* Undoubtedly I have,’ returned 
Vaudreuil, {miling archly. 

« And you wear her piéture’— 

—* At my bofom!’ and he drew it 
from thence. 


‘Ah, it is Clandina!—my Clau-- 


dina—my own Claudina,’ cried I, 
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{patching and kiffing it rapturoufly a 
thouland times. Vaadreusl could not 
forbear fmiling at an érourderie fo 
foreign to all he had yet feen of my 
charaéter. 

«I am ignorant how fvon fhe is to 
be your Claudina,’ faid he at length, 
gently difengaging the portrait ; ‘ but 
1 know fhe is at prefent mine; and 
am not quite aflured that fhe will per- 
mit me to authorife fuch violent ca- 
refles.—Let us be feated, my kind 
friend,’ he added, recovering his ufual 
interefting gravity of tone and man- 
ner; * and if you can command thefe 
tranfports of yours,—fo little in unifon 
with our ideas of Englifh phlegm,— 
1 will tell you, what [ am fure you 
will have real pleafure in hearing—I 
will tell you that your generous inter- 
pofition refcued Claudina and both her 
brothers from a ftate of half-defpon- 
dency ; that your pecuniary kindnefs 
fuppled with necefiaries and comforts 
the proud fpirit and fuffering frame of 
St. Victoire :—finally, that it has af- 
forded Claudina herfelf the means of 
coming up to London, and of thank- 
ing you in perfon.—Thefe, believe 
me, are not dreams,’ faid he, per- 
ceiving me ftare with aftonifhment : 
* it is but very lately that I have known 
the hiftory of my own family: fuch 
as it is I will relate it to you.—I 
need not tell you that I am much 
younger than St. Victoire—there is, 
in fact, only the difference of two 
years between Claudina and myfelf: 
—but I look older—for I have fuf- 
fered,’—he added, fighing. ‘¢ From 
the time I had any ule of reafon, it 
unfortunately happened that mine did 
not accord with that of my family—TI 
wasy therefore, an early outcaft from 
it, and remained in France, when my 
relations quitted it, without their 
deigning to take the fmalleft intereit 
in my after fate. My name was pro- 
hibited to Claudina’s lips, as attach- 
ing difgrace to her own ; and it was 
the conftant habit of fupprefiing it that 
probably prevented its reaching your 
ears. 1 was not much more fortu- 
nate, however, in my political career 





than my father and my brother had 
been. The fickle and too enthwfiattic 
nation of which [ was an individeal 
became fanguinary, and difgraced the 
nobleft aim of humanity. I was nearly 
a victim to the guillotine; but a 
friendly banker at Paris concealed me, 
and by his affiftance I paffed in fafety 
to Rouen. I was not without abilities, 


and am among thofe of my country-_ 


men who think it no difgrace to ufe 
them. I applied myfelf under a bor- 
rowed name to bufinefs: buat I did not 
find that I was wholly fafe from per- 
fecution, and was, therefore, advifed 
to quit France. My heart fondly 
turned towaré St. Peterfburgh, where 
I believed I fhould find my mother, 
my brother, and my fifter. As I was 
now rather more unfortunate than 
themfelves, I conceived that my of- 
fences would be expiated in their 
eyes; and I accordingly embarked. 
I foon found that I had had the mif- 
fortune to lofe one of the three, with- 
out being happy enough to recover 
the other two; for my reception from 
St. Victoire was neither brotherly nor 
generous. It was indeed fuch as de- 
termined me to meet him no more ; 
for I was not without fome fhare of 
the family pride when it was roufed. 
I faw Claudina accidentally for a quar- 
ter of an hour, but he would not per- 
mit me to converfe with her freely, I 
wrote to her, however; and I re- 
quefted from her my mother’s picture, 
as a memorial of my family. She 
did not poffefs it ; but fhe fent me her 
own, together with an earneft intreaty 
to fee me again. No doubt the thought 
me very unkind ; for I was fo cir- 
cumftanced that I could not enter the 
lifts with St. Victorie on that fubject, 
and he eluded my addzefs when I at- 
tempted to fend her another letter. 
I, therefore, quitted St. Peterfburgh 
without having an opportunity of vin- 
dicating my fentiments to her, and 
came over to England; where, by 
the continued affiftance of my worthy 
friends at Rouen, I obtained the em- 
ployment in the courfe of which I was 
fortunate enough to meet with you— 
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Ah! your generous heart, my dear 
friend,’ faid he, preffing my hand, 
* has fympathifed with. mine during 
this narration !—May it be thus that 
good aétions ever come home to the 
bofom of him who performs them ! — 
You refpected the innocent tendernefs 
of Claudina, and that tendernefs will, 
I hope, hence forward be unremittingly 
exercifed to reward you !—You ex- 
tended your philanthropy and good 
offices to a foreigner whom your 
countrymen did not always treat with 
the indulgence due to the unfortu- 
nate:—you have gained by it a 
friend, who will, to the lateft hour of 
his life, be the friend of Englithmen, 
and the protector of thofe of any 
country to whom protection is nccef- 
fary.’ 

Vaudreuil fpoke this with an energy 
and ferioufnefs that was extremely af- 
fetting : or elfe its being my own pa- 
negyric caufed it extremely to afte 
me. He fpoke Englith tolerably ; but 


on this occafion he expreffed himfelf 
throughout in French: and I know 
not how it happens, but my tranfla- 


tion feems to have loft all the fire and 
fpirit of the original. Nothing now 
appeared neceflary toward my felicity 
but to fee Claudina. I told him as 
much; and at the fame moment, re- 
collecting the letter of hers I ftill pof- 
felled, I offered it to him.—* I have 
converfed with her fince it was writ- 
ten,’ faid he, putting it in his pocket; 
‘ and, therefore, know its contents.— 
St. Victoire is at this moment ex- 
tremely fatigued, and in no condition 
to receive you. Claudina, who has 
not been many hours in town after a 
moft rapid journey, will herfelf be the 
better for a fhort repofe ; and as the 
cannot calculate that I fhould meet 
with you -fo foon, fhe will probably 
find it. You do not yet know by 
what means I became poffeffed of 
your fecret. Have you no curiofity ? 
—or are you fo inhofpitable that you 
are already folicitous to get rid of 
me ?” 

Vaudreuil was not wrong in his fur- 
mife. I could with great pleafure 
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have taken him by the arm, and led 
him out of my houfe toward that in 
which I fhould find his fifter. I had 
not the leaft curiofity to know how he 
became acquainted with my /écrer, as 
he called it. It appeared to fe that 
the ftory would have done equally 
well at any time: and, in plain terms, 
that he could not have found one more 
mal a propos for telling it than that 
prefent ; but I had my meafures to 
keep. Vaudreuil had generoufly hum- 
bled both himfelf and his family too 
much before me, to allow me any li- 
berty of action where they were con- 
cerned. I had, therefore, nothing 
for it-but patience : and I endeavour- 
ed to collect myfelf to a decent atten- 
tion. I was reftlefs, however, at 
firt : but the fubjeét was ftill Claudina 
and her brothers ;—it therefore again 
infenfibly interefted and tranquillifed 
me. 

‘ I had not been long in England,’ 
faid Vaudreuil,’ before I wrote to St. 
Victoire. We had parted from each 
other in high difpleafure : but when I 
recollected that it might be perhaps 
for the lait time, I could not refolve 
to leave him and Claudina wichout any 
traces of me; or myfelf without a 
place in the remembrance of either. 
I thought it vain, however, to write 
to her; as he would, doubtlefs, again 
fupprefs my letter. Without being 
circumitantial, I gave him to under- 
ftand that, on my arrival in England, 
I had fallen upon a plan by which I 
might fecure myfelf from the horrors 
of penury. To fay truth, I was a- 
fraid of explaining the nature of my 
employment, left I fhould irreparably 
offend his ariftocratical ideas; but I 
made it plain that I folicited nothing 
from him but brotherly good withes 
and-regard. I exhorted him to allow 
Claudina at leait fometimes to write 
to me, and gave him my addrefs for 
that purpofe. I received no anfwer 
to this letter: as indeed I hardly ex- 
pected I fhould. A confiderable time 
palt away, every hour of which added 
to my melancholy, as I began to be- 
lieve that I was fated to be always an 
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alien from my family conneétions ; 
when, on the evening, or rather night, 
of that day on which you and I had 
been in the country together, I re- 
turned Jate to my lodgings, and, to 
my furprife, found a letter lying there 
for me, dire&ted in a female hand. 
It was from Claudina, who wrote, at 
the defire of St. Victoire, to requett 
my protection and affiftance. ‘They 
had landed together from a Ruffian 
merchantman at the port of Hull; 
driven abruptly from Peterfburgh by 
the indifcretion of St. ViGtoire. Clau- 
dina will give you the particulars of 
his quarrel with a Ruffian officer of 
diftinction. They had a meeting in 
confequence of it, when both were 
wounded : the Ruifjan feverely. My 
brother, notwithftanding his own fuf- 
fering, was put under confinement ; 
and death or exile to Siberia feemed 
the punifhment that awaited him. 
‘Fhe recovery of his antagoniit, how- 
ever, and an intereft he had the ad- 
drefs to create for himfelf in the heart 
of a female favourite, mitigated his 
fentence. He was commanded to quit 
the Ruffian territories within a limited 
time, and to returu thither no more 
under pain of death. ‘The period al- 
lowed him to prepare for his depar- 
ture was extremely fhort: his ficknefs, 
together with his extravagance, had 
left him totally unprovided with mo- 
ney, nor could his friend the marquis 
de S affift him ; for he had been 
himfelf obliged to withdraw from St. 
Peterfburgh fome little time before ; 
avd his wife, from diitrefs of circum- 
fiances, had retired to her father, the 
duc de C——. In this exigency, 
without affiftants, advifers, or friends, 
St. Victoire and Claudina could think 
of no better plan than that of coming 
over to England, and throwing them- 
felves upon me—Me !—whofe mifera- 
ble and impoverithed ftate you are fo 
well acquainted with !—The calcula- 
tion they formed of it was, however, 
very different from the truth. In writ- 
ing to St. Victoire, I had forborne to 
draw it in its worlt colours, both for 
the reafons I have before given you, 





and the fear left'he fhould fufpe® me 
of wanting any pecuniary fervice from 
him. This delicacy on my part was 
the fource of their error: they em- 
barked full of chimericat hopes. 
Claudina has fince told me, that, ai- 
though fhe dared not hint as much to 
St. Victoire, there was yet another 
heart in your Mland on which fhe re- 
lied even more entirely than on mine 
—how juftly, I have fince had am- 
ple occation to prove !—Their paflage 
was rough. My brother’s wound, 
which had been too haftily clofed, 
opened again; but for Clandina’s 
knowledge of Englith they would 
have been totally helplefs; and fuch 
was altogether their fituation foon af- 
ter they landed, that no refource re- 
mained but to write to me, and exhort 
me to come and extricate them from 
it. Alas! I had no means todo fo; 
and Claudina’s letter was, therefore, 
a ftab to my heart. At the moment 
I received it ] neither poffefied a fin- 
gle guinea, nor the means of raifing 
one. You were the only human be- 


‘ing to whom I had ever applied on a 


fimilar occafion, and I now ventured 
to throw myfelf a fecond time upon 
you. By an effort better fuited to the 
liberality of your mind than to your 
circumttances, you fent me a more 
confiderable fum than I had requetted. 
I travelled night and day ‘to reach 
Hull, and fortunately arrived there 
fooner than I had been expetted; 
when I immediately called in proper 
affiftance to St. Victoire, who was 
futficiently altered both in conftitution 
and manners to excite my tendereft 
fympathy. As to dear Claudina, the 
and I had foon caufe to regret that we 
had not earlier underftoad cach other’s 
heart. Nothing could be more de- 
lightful than this firft intercourfe be- 
tween two beings fo nearly allied in 
blood, yet hitherto ftrangers. Your 
converfation and habits of thinking 
had enlightened her mind too much 
to allow of her cherifhing the preju- 
dices which had originally difunited 
me from my family; and I was no 
lefs delighted with .the cultivation of 
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her judgment than with the charms of 
her perfon. I told her exaétly my 
own fituation; and, without precifely 
naming you,~defcribed the generous 
friend whofe affiftance had enabled me 
to dndertake my journey, Claudina, 
on her part, was not lefs frank. She 
related to me all the fecrets of her 
heart, and befpoke an intereft in mine 
for the man the loved. Imagine our 
mutual furprife—our lively and ex- 
quifite pleafure, when we found that 
we had in reality been talking of one 
and the fame perfon !—There was 
nothing afier this difcovery fo much 
the with of either as to reach London 
with all poffible difpatch. Claudina 
had already written a long letter to 
you, in order to account, by a rela- 
tion of the late events that had be- 
fallen St. Vitoiré, for a filence ‘that 
had exceeded her ufual limits. “At 
my defire the fuppreffed this letter, © 1 
hardly entertained a doubt but on the 
receipt of it you would have come to 
us at the hazard probably of gréat in- 
convenience to yourfelf; and, to 
fpeak frankly, I ‘alfo promifed my 
own heart an indefcribable fatisfaction 
in being the firft to announce to you 
thofe delightfal fenfations in which I 
was certain you would fympathife. 
Claudina did not, I affure you, make 
the facrifice I démanded of her with- 
‘out fome regret: but the did make 
it: and the rather, as we had reafon 
to’ fuppofe St. Victoire’s health would 
amend rapidly enough to allow of our 
fetting off without much delay. In 
faét you will perceive by the time of 
my abfence that we made all poffible 
Ypeed.. Our circumftances, neverthe- 
lefs, did not ‘allow ‘us to choofe the 
moft commodious method of travel- 
ling, and my brother is of confequente 
ill and exhaufted. My firft bufinefs 
was indeed, by Claudina’s exprefs dé- 
fire, to feek you: nor was there more 


than one intefeft in the world that’ 


could have detained me in the purfuit 
of you. It was precifely that, how- 
ever, which happened to occur. I 
met on the way one of my country- 
“men, from whom I learnt fome par- 
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ticu’ars relitive to France which I 
had long moft anxioufly waited to 
hear. He referred me for further au- 
t -entic details toanother mutual friend, 
who was that very morning to fet out 
on his return thither. Not a fingle 
moment was to be loft. 1 drove with 
all the ranidity I could command to 
the lodgings of the latter, and was 
fortunate enough to meet with him. 
As the fituation of our affairs was in 
all refpeéts alike, the account he gave 
me of his, left me no reafon to doubi 
the event of my own reprefentations 
at Paris. I entrufted to him a me- 
morial and other papers I had long 
fince prepared againft a fimilar oc- 
cafion, and I rely fo much both on his 
zeal, and the juftice of my caufe, as 
to aflure myfelf that I fhall quickly 
obtain the proper paffports and fe- 
curity. If, in addition to this, I 
fhould be happy enough to recover 
my family property, how joyfully fhalf 
I fhare my affluence with the man who 
was the friend of my poverty !’ 
Vaudreuil had fpoken fo long, that 
I really began to apprehend he never 
intended to conclude. He was no 
talker in general, and therefore I 
wondered the more at him. But his 
heart was full of his fubjeSt, as £ 
‘could fee in his eyes, and I believe he 
‘felt an abfolute neceffity for thus pour- 
ing it out. In {pite of my impati- 
ence | had not failed, however, at in- 
tervals, to be both flattered and touch- 
ed by his recital : and under any other 
circumftances no gratification would 
have been greater perhaps than that 


of liftening to it. I had juft then, . 


‘however, a much greater in view, 
and I, therefore, hurried him away: 
I had gathered from the conc/ufion of 
his difcoutfe that he was yet ignorant 
of my uncle’s death, and the change 

“it had occafioned in my worldly cops 

‘cerns. Tiis was not furprifing ; fince 
that I fhould have become, during 
his abfence, either a gueft or even a 
conftant refident in my uncle’s houfe, 
was among the occurrences of life that 


might naturally happen. It was now - 


time . explain my fituation to him. 
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I could fee that he was much flruck 
with it, ang felt as though Claudina 
and himfelf were fuddenly rendered 
bankrupts both in fortune and in love. 
But the native dignity and candour of 
his mind made him quickly recover 
from the furprife, and he rejoiced in 
my profperity. 

© Poor St. Vitoire !’ faid he, fm‘l- 
ing, as we entered his lodgings ; ‘ his 
pride will not even have the confola- 
tion of believing that he is going to 
take an impoverifhed man to his bo- 
fom !—I was far from being fure that 
St. Vidtoire’s pride was of fo gene- 
rous a nature: on the contrary | was 
ftrongly inclined to fufpe& that my 
affluence would be the only confoling 
circumftance to him under the morti- 
fication of having me for a brother- 
in-law. I made no comment, how- 
ever, on Vaudreuil’s fpeech; nor in- 
deed had I time. Claudina was be- 
fore my eyes—fhe was in my arms: 
more lovely, as it appeared to me, 
than ever: for that pure pleafure 
which fprings immediately from. the 
heart embellifhed her features; her 


perfon was in reality improved.— She 
‘was grown taller: —her figure, with- 
out lofing its flightnefs, was more 
formed: and the had a decided cha- 


racter of countenance. A fcene of 
the moft unalloyed tranfport fucceed- 
ed, and it was not immediately that 
{ could recolleé& myfelf enough to 
think at all of St. Victoire. When I 
did, I was not unmoved by his pale- 
nefs and apparent depreffion. His 
arm was ftill in bandages, and the 
lofs of blood which he had fuftained 
had altered him very confiderably. 
‘The ground between us had been ren- 
dered perfectly f{mooth by the kind of- 
fices of his brother and filler. We 
therefore faluted each other with fome 
degree of cordiality ; and both ftudi- 


@uily avoided all reference to the palit. - 


As the houfe I had lately come into 

fleflion of was f{pacious, I earneitly 
Dicreaced the whole family to take up 
their abode there: and this was the 
more neceflary, as the fituation of the 
tnyalid demanded comforts and an at- 
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tention he could not fo well receive 
elfewhere. 

* It feems only a queftion whether 
we thall live with you, or on you, my 
good friend,’ fad Vaudreuil, perceiv~ 
ing my propofal had given birth to 
fome {cruples : —* for my part I think 
it is very clear which we ought, for 
our own gratification, to choofe.’ To 
this decifion Claudina and St. Victoire, 
without much difficulty, acceded. I 
ftaid feveral hours with them, and 
then returned home, to give my mo- 
ther notice of the vifitors fhe was fo 
foon to receive. Her furprife was at 
firlt very great. She queftioned-me 
abundantly concerning Claudina ; and 
I could eafily difcover that the fecretly 
regreued my not having chofen an 
Englifhwoman: though, even in that 
cafe, I felt that one of her own coun- 
try would have been ftill preferable in 
her. eyes ; bat fhe was too indulgent 
and too deeply interefted.in my hap- 
pinefs to raife any obftacles to my 
prefent plans, and on. my part I was 
perfuaded that fhe had only to fee the 
woman I had chofen in order to be 
convinced no other was fo well worshy 
to be my choice. ; 

Before evening every thing was in 
readinefs to receive our guefts, My 
mother, herfelf accompanied me at a 
very early hour to fetch the. lovely 
Claudina to that home of which fhe 
was foon to become the miftrefs. My 
uncle’s carriage, as he had been old 
and infirm, was a conveyance per- 
fecily convenient to St. Victoire, and 
he arrived at my door without much 
fatigue. ; . ' 

«It is the fate of our family to be 
overwhelmed with: your bounties, 
monficur,’ faid he, as I gave him my 
arm to mount the ftairs.— I thoughtit 
was faid proudly too... He was fufii- 
ciently a man of the,world, however, 
not to overlook. that portion of its 
goods with which L was furrounded, 
1 faw him eye the apartment we fat in, 
which had been indeed fomewhar ex- 
_ penfively furnifhed by my uncle,-and 
I could fancy I heard him fay to him- 
{li—‘Humph! This, thea ig the 
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“houfe of an Englith merchant !’— 
Vaudreuil and Claudina, on the con- 
trary, faw not a mirror or a carpet it 
contained. That dear girl’s {pirits 
foon rofe in fympathy with mine, and 
we became a pair of the moft giddy, 
laughing lovers that can eafily be ima- 


gined. To look at us, indeed, any, 


body would have fuppofed we had ne- 
ver known a forrow or a care: and 
Vaudreuil, who had hitherto feen no- 
thing in his fifler but a pretty penfive 
young woman, or in me but a fombre 
man of bufinefs, was perfectly aftonith- 
ed at the metamorphofis in both. We 
quickly feduced him, in fpite of his 
habitual ferioufnefs, into a participa- 
tion of our mirth. And St. Victoire 
himfelf, though a little ftarched at 
firft, yet, before the evening clofed, 
forgot hisindifpofition, his pride, and 
his prejudices, and condefcended to 
have more than one hearty laugh along 
with us. I was very forry when the 
hour of parting and repofe came. 
Neverthelefs I flept foundly, for I 
was certain of feeing Claudina again 
in the morning; and, in return, fhe 
has fince aflured me fhe never had a 
more delightful fumber than that fhe 
enjoyed under the protection of my 
roof, 

I had judged rightly with refpe& 
to my mother: fhe felt herfelf the 
happieft of creatures on being thas 
fuddenly embofomed in a youthful cir- 
cle, each individual.of which looked 
up for her approving {mile to fanction 
their own. The ingenuoufnels,. the 
youthful gayety, the fweet playful- 
nels of Claudina’s character and man- 
ners, completely won her affections, 
and the foon lived in her fight nearly 
as much as I did: nor did the former 
fail to cultivate this tender regard by 
every office of duty and attention on 
her part. 

Our firft bufinefs was to make a lit- 
tle eftablifhment for St. Victoire thai 
fhould enfure the recovery of his 
health, and then to forward thofe 
meafures that promifed to be favoura- 
ble for Vaudreuil. We were fucceff- 
ful in.both initances. ‘The applica- 


tions made by the latter were ap- 
proved by the men in power of his 
own country, and he had very foon 
the fatisfaction of learning that he 
might return thither without danger— 
to fay the leaft ; but, in fa&t, he had 
every reafon to believe that he thould 
be reinitated in great part of his 
rights. This was certainly no mufic 
to the ears of St. Vitioire: neverthe- 
lefs it was better than that the whole 
family fhould be proicribed; and the 
generous character of his brother left 
the count no caufe to doubt but he 
would derive his fhare of advantage 
from the return of the former to 
France. Nice as this bufinefs was to 
fettle, Vaudreuil and I contrived to 
arrange it between us. For, in {pite 
of his political opinions, he was not 
without a delicate but ftrong repug- 
nance to the difpofiefiing an elder 
branch of the family of his rights in 
life. As to Claudina, fhe was out of 
the queftion. I was rich enough for 
both, and I, therefore, lent no ear 
to any thing that could be faid gn that 
fubje&. She was now, alas! not fe 
ignorant of the real fufferings of po- 
verty as fhe had been; and this know- 
ledge, which I had at one time {fo de-" 
precated and earneftly endeavoured to 
fhield her from, became in the end 
an affeCting monitor that taught her to 
feel for others when fhe ceafed to have 
any thing to feel or fear on that head 
for herfelf. 

My mourning for my uncle obliged 
me to poftpone my marriage for a 
fhort time: it would indeed have been 
poftponed ftill longer but for the ne- 
ceflity of Vaudreuil’s return to France. 
Both Claudina and myfelf were foli- 
citous that our union fhould be fanc- 
tioned by the prefence of that tender 
and amiable brother whom we were 
fo foon to lofe. How fincerely did we 
all Jament that the tide of human af- 
fairs fhould feparate beimgs usited by 
every principle of affection or intel- 
let !—How gloomy was the confide- 
ration that the human race at large, 
accullomed to blood, fhould forget in 
— animofity that facred tie com- 
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mon to all !—Surely itis for the li- 


beral-minded and humane of every 


* nation to counteraét the deftructive 
influence of general prejudice, by ex- 


tending and ftrengthening, in their 
private habits, thofe focial feelings 
which bid man acknowl dge his fel- 
low-creature in every qvarter of the 
globe. 

On the day preceding that fixed for 
Vaudreuil’s departure, Claudina and 
I were united. St. Vittoire himfelf 
beftowed her epon me. 1 fhould have 
been better pleafed to haye owed the 
gitt, dear as it was, to his brother : 
but Vaudreuil and I underftood each 
other, andthat was enough. A moft 
forrowful parting fucceeded: but it 
has been the only real chagrin that 


has clouded my life fince my may) 
riage. ‘There are heretics who will 
fmile at this fentence. To fuch I 
anfwer, that I have not yet been 
married many years; and even if I 
had——but they will {mile again !— 
There is no curing thefe fort of peo- 
ple! 

My mother, good woman, often 
looks at us, and obferves, ‘ that mar- 
riages are (according to the old pro- 
verb) certainly made in Heaven.’ 
So alfo fay I! but fhe, in the fimpli- 
city of her heart, draws her conclufions 
from the extraordinary circumftance 
that occafioned our meeting ; I, mine, 
from the (ill more extraordinary one 
of our defiring never to part! 


ON NATIONAL REWARDS AND MONUMENTS OF BRAVERY, 


Sir, 

AS the prefent war has occafioned 
inftances of naval bravery, more re- 
markable and glorious than any upon 
record at any former period of our 
hiftory, the attention of thé nation 
has been very properly called to the 
confideration of {uch rewards, and 
public teftimonies of efleem as may 
hand down the memory of our Howes, 
St. Vincents, Duncans, and Nelfons, 
to the lateft potterity. Two objets 
are here in view, to perpetuate the 
memory of the attions for the benefit 
of future generations, and to honour 
and perpetuate the memory of the 
actors. Permit me, fir, to make a few 
remarks on the moft probable means 
of effefting thele purpofes. 

But firft let me advert toa propofal 
made many years ago, by the cele- 
brated dean Swift, or as he pretends 
(and perhaps it was really fo) by a 
friend of his.. After mentioning the 
ufeleffnefs. of medals to this purpofe, 
which are generally confined to the 
party thus honoured, or to the cabi- 
nets Of the curious, it is fuggefted by 
this writer, that medals, bearing tefti- 
mony to vaiour or great actions in the 


political world, fhould be made the 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


current coin of the kingdom. By this 
means they might be difperfed into 
the remotelt corners of the empire, 
and come into the poffeffion of the 
poor as well as of the rich. 

This fcheme, Mr. Editor, is, at firft 
fight, accompanied with many advan- 
tages, of which that of general, or I 
may fay univerfal circulation, is the 
moft confiderable ; but if we examine 
it a little more attentively, we. thall 
perhaps find that it is loaded by in- 
fuperable obftructions. 1 am- fully 
convinced that our government would 
never permit the current coin of the 
kingdom to bear any other ftamp 
than that which indicates the form of 
tue conftitution, the head of the fo- 
vereign. This has been the practice 
from the earlieft origin of current coin, 
and fo well aware of the utility of 
this have mankind been, that even 
ulurpers have taken the fame precau- 
tion to point out to the people where 
the fupreme authority’ refides. In 
France, when monarchy was deflroy- 
ed, every pains was taken to call in 
and recoin the money, which bore 


the ftamp of the king. 


* But, it may be faid, that while the 
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head of the fovereign occupies one 
fide of a coin, the other may be ap- 
propriated to the commemoration of 
fome glorious victory. This, I ap- 
prehend, could hardly be ferioufly 
propofed. In-our ideas of the Britifh 
conttitution, there is nothing fuperior, 
and nothing can be equal to the king, 
nor be permitted, if | may fo fpeak, 
to rival him in the public atteation. 
This objection, therefore, it would 
be almoft as indelicate to difcafs as to 
propofe. : 

Another reafon why it would be 
improper to truft the commemoration 
of great and glorious a€tions to the 
current coin, is that the ftamps would 
be frequently changed, and, I am 
proud to fay it, this muft have been 
the cafe in the prefent war, and there- 
by a confufion introduced by the mul- 
tiplication of different coins, of which 
the makers of falfe coin might eafily 
avail themfelves. One great advan- 
tage of our current coin is its varying 
fo little in form, and the lowett of the 
people thereby acquiring a ready 
knowledge of it at the flighteft infpec- 
tion, and being able with tolerable 
facility to difinguith the real from the 
forged, which could not be the cafe, 
if our coin had been made to vary with 
the atchievements of the four heroes 
I have mentioned above, all of which 
took place in little more than as many 
years. 

With refpec to medals, there can be 
no poffible objection, as far as they can 
commemorate. I would certainly have 
as many of them made as there is a 
demand for, and fome have been exe- 
cated in the prefent war, but not with 
that mafterly skill, which inclines a 
collector to preferve them in his cabi- 
net. Thofe executed by the order of 
government are entirely confined to 
the parties. They will be valuable 
as family-memorandums, but can go 
no farther. 

‘ Some time ago, a very grand de- 
fign was fet on foot by a fociety of 
public fpirited gentlemen, who pro- 
pofed to raife by fubfcription a fum 
{uflicient to defray the expences of a 


monument of our naval victories, 
which might at once mark our efteem 
for the heroes, and evince the fplen- 
did” liberality and munificence of the 
nation. A confiderable fum has been 
already fubfcribed, and it is probable 
that when peace returns, and nothing 
remains to be added to the four fplen- 
did victories, to which every one al- 
ludes, a fum fufficient for the purpofe 
will be accumulated. To this plan I 
wifh all imaginable fuccefs, but I do 
not think it a// that fhould be done, 
and for this obvious reafon, that it is 
one object only, and mutt be confined 
to one {pot. If erected in the metro- 
polis or near it, it can be feen only 
by the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
or thofe who vifit it. ‘Thovfands and 
tens of thoufands of his majetty’s fub- 
jects, will no more fee it than they fee 
St. Paul’s, or the monument, and 
chave as confufed ideas of it, if they 
read or hear of it. Opinions differ 
as to what this fhould be, fome pro- 
pofing a naval pillar, others a colofial 
ftatue. For my purpofe it is not ma- 
terial which is concluded upon, be- 
caufe it is the purpofe of this letter to 
fuggeft, that the more perfect comme- 
moration and general remembrance of 
our great national tranfactions, would 
require that in every county of the 
kiagdom, on fome elevated fpot, there 
fhould be a fomething of the kind. I 
cannot fee how the memory of na- 
tional honours and glories can be per- 
petuated, unlefs the nation at large 
has its memory refrefhed, as well as 
the metropolis. It is, indeed, proper 
that the metropolis fhould take the 
lead in fuch defigns, and that it thou!d 
fhow its preponderance of wealth and 
{pirit, as the head and heart ofthe 
kingdom ; but in order to render the 
honour more perfec? every inhabitant 
ought to be enabled to point at fome- 
thing near him. We fhall be con- 
vinced that this is the proper mode to 
perpetuate our glories, and to make 
the memory of them produce a itrik- 
ing effect, if we only confider what 
muft be the feelings of a foreigner 
riding through the country, and una- 
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ble to pafs over twenty or thirty miles 
- ‘without meeting with fome remem- 
brance of Britifh valour, erected by 
Briufh munificence. The vicinity of 
a great road would be naturally chofen 
for the erection of fuch monumenis, 
the fhape, form, height, expence of 
which would reft with the tatte of the 
county ; and the various counties would 
no doubt enter into an emulation 
which, moft probably, would pro- 
duce fpecimens of fkill and loyalty 
very creditable to their feelings. 
Having taken the liberty to fuggeft 
this as the moft proper plan for a ge- 
neral national commemoration of na- 
val or military bravery, I beg it may 
be underftood that 1 am not objecting 
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to the propofed naval! pillar, or what- 
ever elfe it may be. It {ill forms a 
part, but only ove part of my plan. 
With refpeét to the ficwations of the 
others, let me alfo fuggett, that belide 
Portfmouth and Plymouth, which 
mult obvioufly occur in every con- 
fideration of the fubje@, the towns or 
villages, which produced our herces, 
have a natural claim to preference, 
and the fight of fuch diftinguifhed 
monuments of national gratitude could 
noi fail, [ humbly preiume, to keep 
alive a flrong fenfe of bravery and in- 
dependence, and infpire youth with 
proper objects for emulation. 
lam, fir, &c. 
BRiIvANWUS.s 


ANECDOTE OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

AS the following anecdote contains 
a remarkable circumftance, belonging 
to the Englifh hiftory, if you think it 
worthy a place in your Mifcellany, 
it is at your fervice. It may be ne- 
ceflary to inform you, that it is a tran- 
dcript from the hand-writing of the 
famous Mr. Lockhart, author of the 
Memoirs of Scotland; and that the 
original manufcript was inferted in a 
blank leaf of a volume of lord Claren- 
don’s Hiftory of the Rebellion, to 
which author the introduction to the 
ftory particularly refers. : 

It is very ftrange, that among fo 
many dangers, to which king Charles 
11 was expofed, and from which he 
was furprifingly and miraculoufly de- 
fivered, neither this (lord Clarendon) 
nor any other author | have met with, 
takes the leaft notice of one of a very 
extraordinary nature, which happened 
to him in Holland, and which was as 
follows. 

The king, when at Bruffels, being 
defirous and refolved to fee his fitter 
the princefs of Orange, but withal 
under a neceflity to make the journey 
with the utmoft fecrecy, did commu- 
nicate his defign to no perfon whatfo- 


ever. He ordered —— Fleming (a 
fervant of the earl of Wigton) who 
was in his fervice, and of whofe fide- 
lity he neither then nor after did doubt, 
fecretly to provide a couple of good 
horfes, and have them ready at a cer- 
tain place and time of the next enfu- 
ing night, by his majefty appointed: 
that Fleming, with thefe horfes, fhould 
remain alone till he heard from the 
king. : 

At the time appointed, the king 
(having gone to bed, and afterward 
dreffed himfelf, and privately gone 
out of a back-door, and leaving only 
a letter to fome of his fervants in 
whom he confided, with an account 
of his having gone from them for a 
few days, and with direétions to keep 
his abfence as fecret as poffible under 
pretence of being indifpofed) came to 
the place: there he found Fleming, 
with the horfes, as he had directed. 
He then acquainted Fleming of his 
defign of going to the Hague ; and 
not regarding the hazards he might be 
expofed to, away he went with this 
flender equipage and attendance, tra- 
velling through the moft fecret by- 
ways, and contriving it fo that he 
came to the Hague, by fix in the 
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wmorning, and alighted at a fcrub inn 
jn a remote part of the town, where 
he was confident none would know 
him under the difguife he was then 
in. He immediately fent Fleming to 
acquaint his filter where he was, and 
to leave it to her_to contrive the way 
and manner of his having accefs to 
her, fo as not to be known. , 
Fleming having difpatched his com- 
miffion in a very fhort time (lefs than 


an hour) was no fooner returned to” 


the king (finding him in the room 
where he left him, ahd where he had 
been ftill alone) than an unknown 
perfon came and afked of the landlord, 
if two Frenchmen had not alighted at 
his houfe. that morning ? The landlord 
yeplied, that indeed two men had 
come, but of what country he knew 
not. The ftranger defired him to 
tell them, he wanted to fpeak to them ; 
which he having done, the king was 
much furprifed, but withal inclined to 
fee the perfon. Fleming oppofed it, 
but the king being pofitive, the per- 
fon was introduced, being an old re- 
verend-like man, with a long beard, 
and ordinary grey clothes; who look- 
ing and {peaking to the king, told him, 
he was the perfon he wanted to fpeak 
to, and that all alone, on matters of 
importance. The king believing it 
might perhaps be a return from his 
fifter, or being curious to know the 
refult of fuch an adventure, defired 
Fleming to withdraw ; which he re- 
fufed, till the king, taking him afide, 
told him there could be no hazard from 
fuch an old man, for whom he was 
too much, and commanded him to re- 
fire. 

They were no fooner alone, than 
the ftranger bolted the door (which 
brought the king to think on waat 
might or would happen) and at the 
fame time falling upon his knees, 
pulled off his very nice and artificial 
mak, and difcovered himfelf to be 
pe. Downing (afterward well known 

y the name of fir George, and am- 
baffador from the king to the ftates, 
after his reftoration) then envoy or 
ambaflador from Cromwell to the 
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ftates, being the fon of one Downing, 
an,independent minifter, who attend- 
ed fome of the parliament-men, who 
were once fert to Scotland, to treat 
with the Scots to join againft the 
king, and who was a very active viru- 
lent enemy to the royal family, as ap- 
pears from this hiftory (lord Claren- 
don’s.) 

The king you may eafily imagine 
was not a little furprifed at the difco- 
very. But Downing gave him no 
time for reflection, having immedi- 
ately {poke to him, in the following 
manner: that he humbly begged his 
majeity’s pardon for any fhare or part 
he had aéted during the rebellion a- 
gainit his royal intereft: and affured 
him, that though he was juft now in 
the fervice of the ufurper, he wifhed 
his majefty as well as any of his fub- 
jeéts; and would, when an occafion 
offered, venture all for his fervice; 
and was hopeful, what he was to fay 
would convince his majefty of his fin- 
cerity ; but before he mentioned the 
caufe of his coming to him, he muft 
infift that his majefty would folemnly 
promife to him not to mention what 
had happened and what he was to fay, 
to Fleming, or any other perfon what- 
foever, until it pleafed God his ma- 
jefty was reftored to his crowns, when 
he fhould not have reafon to defire it 
concealed ; though even then he muft 
likewife have his majefty’s promife, 
never to afk or expect he fhould dif- 
cover how or when he came to know 
of his being there. 

_ The king having folemnly engaged 
in the terms required, Downing pros 
ceeded, and told, that his matter the 
ufurper, being now. at peace with the 
Dutch, and the ftates fo dependant 
and obfequious to him, that they re« 
fufed nothing he required, had with 
the greateft fecrefy, in order to make 
it more effectual, entered into 4 treaty, 
by which, among other trifling matters 
agreed to dine inde, the chicf and in- 
deed main end of the negociation was, 
that the ftates ftood engaged to feize 
and deliver upto the ufurper the per- 
fon of his majefty, if fo be at any time 
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he fhould happen, by chance or de- 
fign, to come into their territories, 
when required thereto by any in his 
name ;—and that this treaty, having 
been figned by the ftates, was fent to 
London, from whence it had returned 
but yeilerday morning, ahd totally 
finifhed yefternight between him and 
a private committee of the itates. 
He reprefenied his miafter’s intelli- 
gence to be fo good, that a difcovery 
would be made even to himfelf (Down- 
ing) of his majetty’s being there; 
and if he neglected to apply to have 
him feized, his mafter would refent it 
to the higheft, which would infallably 
coft him his head, and deprive his 
imajefty of a faithful fervant. And 
being defirous to prevent the mHerable 
confequences of what would follow, if 
his being here was difcovered, he re- 
folved to communicate the danger he 
was in, and for fear of a future dif- 
covery he had difguifed himfelf, being 
refolved to truft no perfon with the fe- 
cret. He then propofed that his ma- 
jefty would immediately mount his 
horfes, and make all the difpatch ima- 
ginable out of the ftates’ territories : 
that he himfelf would return home, 
and under pretence of ficknefs, lie 
longer in bed than ufual; and that 
when he thought his majefty was fo 
far off, as to be out of danger to be 
overtaken, he would go to the ftates, 
and acquaint them that he underftood 
his majefty was in town, and require 
his being feized in the terms of the 
treaty. That he knew they would 
comply, and fend to the place direé- 
ed; but on finding that his majefty 
was gone off fo far as.to be fafe, he 
would propofe to make no farther 
noife about it, left it fhould difcover 
the treaty, and prevent his majefty’s 


afterward falling into their hands,’ 


The king immediately. followed his 
advice, and he returning home, every 
thing was aéted and happened, as he 
propofed and foretold. 

The king having thus efcaped this 
imminent danger, moft religioufly 
performed what he had promifed, ne- 
ver mentioning any part of this ftory, 
till after bis reftoration, and not then 
defiring to know how Downing’s in- 
telligence came (which he never dif- 
covered) though he (the king) often 
faid it was a myftery, for no_ perfor 
knew of his defign till he was on horfe- 
back, and that he could not think 
Fleming went and difcovered him to 
Downing. Befides, he fo foon returned 
from his fifter, he could not have time, 
Downing having come much about 
the time Fleming returned. 

I have heard this ftory told by fe- 
veral, who frequented king Charles’ 
court after the reftoration ; particu- 
larly by the earl of Cromartic, who 
faid, that next year after the reftora~ 
tion, he, with the duke of Rothes, and 
feveral other Scots quality, being one 
night with the king over a bottle, 
they-all complained of an impertinent 
fpeech, Downing had made m parlia- 
ment, refle€ting on the Scotch nation, 
which they thought his majefty ought 
to refent fo as to difcard hum from 
court, and withdraw his favour from 
him. The king replied, he did not 
approve what he faid, and would re- 
to him for it; bat to go farther 

e could not well do, becatfe -of this 
ftory, which he reported in the terms 
here narrated, and which madé fuch 
an impretiion on all prefent, that they 
freely forgave what had paffed, and 
Rothes aiked liberty to begin ‘his 
health in a bumper. 


TO DESTROY BLACK BEETLES. 


TAKE fome fmall lamps of un- 
flacked lime, and put it into the 
chinks or holes from which they iffue, 
it will effe&tually deftroy them; or, 

a 


featter it abroad on the ground, if 


they are more numerous there than jp 
the holes, 
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ORIENTAL DIALOGUES. 


By the celebrated Herper. 


The Name of Herder, fays the Tranflator of this Work, bas long been diftine 


guifbed in the Annals of Theology, Philofophy, and Literature ; and thé Dia- 
logues which are here offered to the Publie, will, no doubt, be confidered as an 
interefting Specimen of the Piety, Genius, and Tafte of that eminent Man.— 
We fele& the Third of thefe Dialogues, as conveying a very favourable Idea 
of the entertaining Manner, and engaging Fancy of the Author, and which the 
Editor bas transfufed into our Language with great Succefs. 


CONTENTS. 


Night and Twilight—The Region of the Unborn—Job’s Defcription of anci- 


ent Night—Whether the Orientals had the Idea of a Chaos ?—Their Ideas 
of the primitive State of the Earth—The noéturnal Breath or Spirit on the 
Surface of the Water—The Origin of the Confideration of Spirit, as _ 
ceivable by the Senfes—The Voice of a noéturnal Spirit in Job—The Aicent 
of the Morning Light, and the Joy which it diffufes—Beautiful Images of 
it in the Oriental Poetry—Perfonifications of Light and of the Dawn— 
Poetical Images of the Firmament confidered as a watery Vault, as a 
Magazine of Provifions, as a Sapphire Covering, as the Pavilion of the 
Univerfal Parent—The poetical Cofmogony of the Orientals—Its Con- 
formity with the Hiftory of our Earth—-The Lives of the Plants, an in- 
terefting Object in the Poetry of the Hebrews—Why the Hebrews addreffed 
no Hymns to the Sun, Moon, or other Luminaries ?—Perfonifications, 
their Beauty, Truth, and Propriety, in the Hebrew Poetry—The Stars 
reprefented as Angels, as Daughters of God, as an armed Hoft, as a Flock” 
of Sheep belonging to the Great SuHerHerp—Of the Sympathy of the 
Oriental Bards with the brute Animals in their Enjoyments and Sufferings. 








THE following day, Alciphron was 
punétual to his engagement to pafs a 
poetical morning with his friend ;—he 
met him at the appointed place, and 
Eugenius began the converfation in 
the following manner: 

I thall thow you to-day, my friend, 
a picturefque compofition, much richer 
than the Table of Cebcs ; for irftead of 
confining ourfelves, as we did yefter- 
day, to particular objects feparately 
confidered, we fhall have occafion to 
take an extenfive and connected view 
of things. When you fee that im- 
menfe dark-coloured veil before us, 
in which all beings feem to be fhut 


up, as if they were waiting for the“ 


light, does it recall nothing remarka- 
ble to your thoughts? 

ALcIPHRON. You mean, perhaps, 
the fate of the dead in the eaftern phi- 
lofophy. 





Eucentvs. We fhall not begin our 
converfation with them. I indeed 
thought of the /cheol, but only fo far 
as this denomination is given to the 
ftate of the uxborn, who are waiting 
for the light, and hope that it will 
bring to them joy and happinefs. Do 
you recollect that night in which Job 
carfeth the hour of bis birth? In the 
J:beol of oriental mythology and poe- 
try, the unborn nights and days lie, 
as it were, in a profound fleep. God 
from his throne looks down upon 
them, and calls them forth accord- 
ing to his good pleafure ; and they 
rejoice that they are permitted to pafs 
from the choir of their //fers, into 
the proceffion of the years. 

« Let the day perifh in which I was 
born; and the night in which it was 
faid, there is a fon born, 

Let that day be darknefs, 

Y 
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Let not God regard it from above. 

Neither fet the light fhine upon it. 

Let darknefs and the thadow of 
death feize upon it. 

Let clouds dwell over it. 

Let every calamity terrify it. 

That night! jet darknefs cover it. 

Let it not be joined to the days of 
the year. 

Let it not come into the number of 
the months. 

Lo! let that night be folitary. 

Let no joyful fong be heard therein. 

Let them curfe tt, that curfe the 
day. 

Let the flars of the twilight thereof 
be dark. 

Let it look for light, but find none. 

Let it never fee the eyelids of the 
morning. 

Becaufe it hut not up the womb of 
my mother, and hid not from my 
eyes all my forrow !° 

Have vou ever feen a more ftriking 
defcription of a dreadful night, in 
which 2 fon of affi&ion laments his 
birth, or in general, of a folicary dif- 
mal daricnefs, in which no ftar twinkles, 
and on which the dawn is never to a- 
rife? You know that Shakfpeare de- 
{cribing fuch a night — 

A. He is not inferior to the eaftern 
bards, in his defcriptions of gloomy 
and terrifying objets. But, my friend, 
I do not fee in the paflage, you have 
repeated any mention of children ye 
unborn. 

E. The region of the unborn is fi- 
lent, and without form, like the night : 
its place is in the darknefs—in the 
centre of the earth: there they are 
inclofed, and are waiting for the 
light, .as ali the creatures now before 
us are waiting for the dawn. When 
the Hour of their birth arrives, God 
fhall call them forth. 

A. This reprefentation is entirely 
compofed of fenfible images. 

E. Such in general is the poetry of 
the Hebrews. They know nothing, 
for example, of the chaos, in which 
atoms or indivifible particles wander 
to and fro; this is a fanciful repre- 
fentation of things, which we have 
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received from the Greeks. But the 
Hebrews {peak of a dark fea, which 
the wind of the Almighcy fets in mo- 
tion ; and methinks this image is by 
far the moft beautiful, becaufe it fs the 
moft ju. Such, in effect, was the 
primitive flate of our earth, as we 
learn from its firft appearance. It 
muft have remained, durine a covurfe 
of ages, under water, until it was a- 
new rendered habitable by the order 
of the Creator. This image has 
forms and limits; but the monfter 
chacs has neither the one nor the 
other, 

A. This breath or fpirit of God, 
which moves over the furface of the 
dark, watery wafte, has fomething in 
it peculiarly impreffive ; the idea of 
it excites a certain tremor or thrilling 
in my frame. 

E. It has always been employed by 
the orientals, as the moit natural 
image of that life, power, and mo- 
tion, which are comprehended in the 
idea of creation; for the conception of 
Jpirit feems to bave proceeded origi- 
nally from hearing the wind, which, 
more efpecially in the night, we are 
apt to confider as having its peculiar 
powers and voice. 

A. You recall to my thoughts the 
vifion cf 4 noéturnal fpirit, which we 
find in Job. It is an image, and ye 
formlefs and undefined—a patfiing, 
fluttering, breath—a found, a mur- 
mur like the voice of the wind, yet 
withal the power of a fpirit. It made 
the hair of Job’s flefh fiand up, and 
filled him with perturbation and ter- 
ror. It harrows up his foul with fear 
and wonder ; hear him {peak : 

‘ There came to me a word in fe- 
cret ; 

Mine ear heard it;—it was a gentle 
found: — 

In the terrifyigg hour of night- 
vifions: | 

At the time when deep fleep falleth 
upon men : 

Then fear and trembling came upon 
me: 

A fhuddering went through all my 
bones : 












Then a ghoft paffed before me : 

All my hair ftood of an er}: 

It ftood ftill—but I could not cifcera 
its form: 

An image ftood before my eyes : 

Then ‘ was filence—and | heard a 
voice faying, 

Shall mortal man be more juft than 
God ?’ 

E. It is exaétly as you faid, an 
image and no image—filence and a 
voice, and the fhapelefs form can 
only be announced by a powerful ef- 
feé&t or operation. But behold! the 
lovely dawn appears— let us bid fare- 
well to nocturnal vifions, and adore 
the Father of Lights! 


* Blefs the Lord, O my ioul : 

O Lord my God, thou art very great ; 

Thou clotheft thyfelf with light as 
with a garment! 

Thou ftretcheft out the heavens as 
a tent.’ 


When the firR morning arofe, thou, 
O great Creator! didft call the Light 
good, and didit confecrate x as an 
everiafting emblem of thy prefence 
and glory, as an emblem of all joy 
and purity ;—of all wifdom, goodnefs 
and fanftity. God dwells in light, 
and his countenance beams forth pa- 
ternal benigaity on his children. Sal- 
vation and blefline flow from his pre- 
fence. He fends beams of light into 
the dark abodes of mortals, and makes 
bright rays of hope and joy to arife 
on their night of calamity and diftrefs. 
It is the glory of the Creator that he 
hath formed the ight : and it is, the 
brighteft ray of his paternal character, 
that he maketh a light to rife on the 
human foul, which extends its views 
beyond this twilight of its prefent 
exiftence, and traniports its hopes to 
fplendid and eternal manfions. Is 
there, my friend, in the whole com 
pats of Creation, any production more 
worthy than light, of being confider- 
ed as the garment of Jehovah, who 
in his effence is unfearchable, and 
without this bright effwence * of that 
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adorable effence, wou'd dwell, with 
refpect to us, in entire darinefs ? 
Light is alfo reprefented as the dwel- 
ling of the Almighty, and fometimes 
as his fwiftef meiienger, whicit comes, 
as it were, on the wings of his onni- 
prefence, and with the velocity of 
thought, tranfmits its comfort to mor- 
tals. 

A, The poetry of the Hebrews 
muft then abound with beauiful and 
picturefque defcriptions of light. 

E. No poetry is perhaps equal toit 
in this refpect. The very term which 
expreffes /ight, is, in this language, 
elevated and noble both in found and 
fenfe. It is the emblem of alt joy. 
Difmal and deje&ting are the deferip- 
tions of darknefS ; while tne dawn 
breaking through the morning clouds, 
and the genial luftre of the rifing day, 
are painted by the Hebrew bards with 
the moft cheerful and pleafing colours. 
All the images of the ‘qw/igét exprefs 
ideas of waiting, expe€tauon, and 
hope, and the daz is reprefented as 
their joyful accomplithment. The 
morning-ftar which we fee before us, 
is confidered by the Hebrew bards as 
the fon of the twilight; for in the 
oriental poetry, Light and Darknefs 
have their palaces. their genealogies, 
their refpective offices and fpheres of 
action. In Job, the Dawn appears as 
a hero, who puts to fight malefa tors, 
who take trom robbers their ftrong 
holds and hiding places, gives form 
and colour to all objects, and as it 
were, by new impreffions made upon 
them, changes ther afpect. From 
the womb of the mo ning comes forth 
the dew, whate innumerable drops are 
the brilliant offspring of the dawe. 
Behold that beaut ful harbinger of day 
betose vs, blending light and thade in 
fach a charming variety of gradaucas, 

and extending ifelf over us hke the 
vault of heaven ! 

‘He fitteth apon che circle of the 
earth, and the inhab«ants of the 
ng are as grafshoppers before 

im. 


* Milton, Book 111, |. 6, 
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* He ftretcheth out the heavens asa 
curtain, and {preadeth them as a tent 
to dwellin.’ (If. xl. 22.) 

Are you citrious to hear fomething 
of the mythology of the heavens? 

A. On this iubjec&t I apprehend we 
fhall find a great diverfity of opinions 
among expotitors, more efpecially 
with refpect to what Moles fays of the 
expanje between the waters, and the 
true meaning of his account of that 
object. 

E. There is no occafion for any 
controverfy oa this fubject ; becauie 
the images employed in treating it 
are common and familiar, and, at 
the fame time, fuitable and elevated. 
The moft ancient idea of this object is 
not that of a glafly vault; for glafs 
was the difcovery of a much later pe- 
riod; and it was Jater ftill, that it 
was applied to any ufe that refembles 
the obje&t under confideration. Ac- 
cording to the earlieit mythology, the 
heavens were formed of water, and 
even the thron€ of God, furrounded 
with darkneis, was. founded upon the 
waters. We fee thele ideas enter- 
tained fo far down as the time of Da- 
vid; they are expreffed ia one of his 
moft celebrated hymns of praife : 

‘ He ftretcheth out the heavens like 
a curtain, 

He layeth the beams of his cham- 
bers in the waters ; 

He maketh the clouds his chariot ; 

He is carried on the wings of the 
winds.’ 

You fee, my friend, that in thefe 
later times no mention was made of a 
glafy vault, but only of a text or cur- 
tain, and of celeitial chambers formed 
out of the waters. This was alfo 
conformable to the traditions of the 
Arabians. According to them, God 
called forth the heaven. from the wa- 
ters of the deep, and formed them as 
a fmoke or miff, Do not you admire 
thefe defcriptions, even when you 
confider them merely as imitations or 
images of the phenomena of nature? 

A. [have indeed been always much 
pleafed with.them; and the defcrip- 
tions alfo of clouds, rain, and thun- 
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derftorms, have always appeared to 
me pitcturefque and beautiful. It 
fezms as if the faint and languid ori- 
entals, confidered the heavens only as 
a magazine of ftores, deftined for 
their refrefhment, and expeéted from 
thence a plenitude of bleflings, which 
their parched land fo ofien refufed 
them. 

E. True ! and they have embellith- 
ed this pleafing idea, with every kind 
of ornament of which it is fufceptible. 
Sometimes they reprefent the uni- 
verfal Father as binding the clands to- 
gether, and making them the recepta- 
cles of the water of life, for man and 
bealt: at others, we fee him driving 
thefe fame clouds to and fro, to moiften 
and refrefh the land; and that in fuch 
rich abundance, that even the deferts, 
where no hufhan creatures dwell, are 
clothed with verdure ; and are faid by 
a beautiful figure of fpeech to fing 
with joy. This wonderful difplay of 
providential care, in thus diffufing 
genial moifture and refrefhinent, is 
fublimely expreffed by God’s making 
the clouds his chariot, and the dark 
waters of the firmament his pavilion. 
‘He bows the heavens and comes 
down—He rends his tabernacle, opens 
the windows of his palace, and fatisfies 
the earth with fructifying flreams,’ 
This laft imagery feems to be of a 
later date, when God was confidered 
by men as the King of Heaven. 

A. If I am not miftaken, he was 
very early reprefented under that cha- 
racter. 

FR. Stiil earlier as the Father of a 
family—the univerfal Father extend- 
irg his paternal care to the preferva- 
tion and fapport of man and beaft, 
How many pafiages do we find in the 
Pialms and Prophets, which have a 
mznifeit relation to this affecting cha- 
sacter? How many ardent fupplica- 
tions fent up to heaven for refrefhing 
fhowers, and what imagery can be 
at the fame time more fublime and 
affecting than that which teprefents 
‘the eyes of all things as waiting’ 
upon the univerfal Parent, who iends 
them ‘rain from heaven, and fills 
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their hearts with food and gladnefs ?? 
It is alfo remarkable, that beautiful 
images of God’s paternal goodnefs, 
are frequently borrowed from the dew 
and rain; an ardent recourfe to this 
goodnefs is defcribed under the fgure 
of a parching and burning thirit : 

‘As the hart panteth after the 
water-fprings,-&c.’ Images of this 
kind, give to poetry a focial glow 
and fympathetic influence, by which 
men, animals, plants, every thing in 
fhort, which is fufceptible of life and 
vegetation, are concentrated in one 
general bond of union—and the Su- 
preme Head of the great family in 
heaven and earth is the Parent of 
them all. 

A. But how came they to confider 
the heavens as a firmament ? 

E. No doubt, on account of their 
ftability, luitre and beauty, and the 
fine fappbires which feem to compofe 
the majeftic vault extended over us. 
Tt may poflibly have been an ancient 
opinion, that the firmament was a 
vauit of ice, from which hailftones 
often defcended. The Arabians fre- 


quently employ images, which fhow 
that they looked upon lightning as an 
emiffion of {parks from the fapphires 
which compofe the vault of heaven. 


Moreover, while the heavens were 
confidered asthe temple and palace of 
Jehovah, fo was the pure azure of the 
firmament fuppofed to be the foor of 
bis habitation, and the roof or ceiling 
of ours. I think, however, that the 
people or tribes who lived in sents, 
would be the moft naturally difpofed 
to reprefent by this image the dwel- 
ling-place of the Deity. Accordingly, 
they tell us that he daily {preads his 
tent, and faftens it to the pillars of 
heaven and the fummits of the moun- 
tains: and this tent is for them an 
afylum, a place of fafety, reft, and pa- 
ternal protection, in which Ged lives 
with his creatures. 

A. And how do they confider the 
earth ? 

E. The anfwer to this queftion is 
eafy. You have only to proceed with 
the hymn of praife in which the 
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Pfalmift continues his defcription, or 
rather his fublime pi¢ture of the crea- 
tion. (Pfalm civ.) 

What a delightful exhilarating view 
does the facred bard take here of the 
earth. It is the verdant mountain of 
Jehovah which he hath raifed out of 
the water—a feat of pleafure which he 
hath raifed’above the fea, as a 
habitation for myriads of living crea- 
tures. ‘The feries of images which 
the poet here fucceflively employs, 
forms, precifely, a natural hiftory of 
the earth. Firft, the waters ftand 
above the hills: then the mountains 
rife in profpect: after this, the val- 
leys defcend, and the waters fend 
through them their refrething ftreams. 
Finally, God affigns to them all their 
proper bounds, aad eftablifhes the 
land. Now the valleys become dry 
and verdant : the rivers flow in their 
channels, and the ftreams and rivulets 
rejoice the valleys with plants and 
flowers. Here the beatts of the field 
flock together—the birds of the air 
fend forth their notes—and the banks 
of the rivers begin to be lined with 
trees. We may find, perhaps, in the 
book of Job, more fublime and bold 
defcriptions of the formation of the 
earth, but none more beautiful and 
exact than this of the Pfalmift. 

' A. Truth and conformity with na- 
ture, conftitute nodoubtthe beauty and 
perfection offuch pictures as thefe : they 
are even eflentially required in fuch 
pictures. What pleaiure or profit are 
to be derived from thofe mythologies 
which teach us nothing? What do I 
gain by reading in the northern Edda, 
that the firmament is the jaw-bone of 
a vanquifhed giant, oui of whofe bones 
the earth was formed, and from whofe 
blood the rivers and fountains pro- 
ceeded. Totally different from this 
is the poetry of the Hebrews, which 
unites beauty with truth, enlivens 
them both with the moft interefting 
feelings, and is thus the poetry of the 
underitanding and the heart. 

E. The orientals in their poetical 
views of nature feem indeed to unite 
thefe three characters; for their de- 
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{criptions are beautiful, true, and af= 
fe&ing. How interetiing as well as 
beautiful, for example, are their views 
of the natural world rendered by their 
manny Of reprefenting the flowers, 
plants, and the other parts of the ve- 
getablecreation ? They afcribe a kind 
of life almoift to all things, and are pe- 
Cculiarly fond of that figure of fpeech, 
by which a fort of perfonality is attri- 
buted to inanimate beings. ‘i hus God 
is reprefented as the foftering Parent 
of the plants and trees to which he has 

ranted the bleffings of growth and 
Feundity.. He waters them from the 
clouds of heaven: he preferves them, 
though in a ttate of apparent death, 
during the feverity of the winter, and 
breathes into them new lite and vi- 
gour, at the return of the vernal gales 
and fummer fun. ‘This revival of the 
vegetable worid and its blooming ver- 
dure, is a beautiful emblem of the re- 
furrection of the dead, as its conftant 
prefervation excites a clear and affect- 
ing idea of the care of a benign pro- 
vidence. The loves and connubial 


union of plants, feem to be objects of 


attention in the earliett times, and we 
find the palm-tree, the cedar, the 
vine, and the olive, furnithing moit 
pleafing and even elevated ideas to 
the Hebrew bards. It is much to be 
lameated, that fo many of their pro- 
dudtions are loft. Had we more of 
their fables and paftorail poems, fuch 
as the parable of Jotham, and of their 
nacional poetry, fuch as the Song of 
Songs, we f.ould undoubtedly find in 
them a poetical treafure, rich in ideas, 
images, and characters, much more 
beautiful and diverfified than thofe 
which we find in the dialogues be- 
tween the Rofe and the Zephyr, the 
Rofe and the Nightingzle, the Tra- 
veller and the ‘Lurtle-dove, At pre- 
fent we muit content ourielves with a 
fingle collection of po-tical compofi- 
tions which breathe the perfume of 
rofes, and fend forth the {oft accents 
of the turtle-doves : fuch are the fongs 
which exprefs the love of Solomon. 
But, my fr.cnd,.the fun mounts to- 
wards. he meridian, 
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A. Don’t be in a hurry.—Favour 
me rather with fome beautiful hymn 
to the fun, if the Hebrews have any 
compofitions of that kind. 
E. The Hebrew poetry admits of 
no hymns or facred tongs addrefled to 
the fun, or to any other object in the 
natural worid, for that would be 
deemed idolatry : and you know with 
what care the Hebrews were obliged 
to avoid every thing of this kind. 
Job fays: 
© If I beheld the fun when it fhined, 
Or the moon walking in brightnefs, 
And iny heart had been fecretly en- 
ticed, 

And my mouth kiffed my hands in 
fign of homage : 

Then thould I have been chargeable 
with a punithable tran{greflion, 

For 1 fhould have denied the God 
above,’ 


Such a ferious way of thinking in re- 
ligion as this, rendered it impofiible to 
addrefs any hymns or poetical obla- 
tioas 10 the luminaries of heaven. On 
the contrary, it was the great and 
predominant object of the Hebrew 
poetry to oppofe this kind of idolatry, 
becaule of all the created beings 
which were objects of worfhip among 
idvlaters, there were none which at- 
tracted foxmuch the admiration of the 
orientals, as the king and queen of 
heaven. Accordingly, in the poetry 
of the Hebrews, the fun and moon are 
conitantly reprefented as the servants 
of God : and here again we {fee in this 
poetry, grandeur and truth, precifion 
and beauty, happily united: 

* God faid—Let there be two great 
lights for the rulers of the feaions! 

And they were placed in the great 
firmament, 

As ruiers of the feafons.’ 


Thus you fee that they are rulers of 
the feafons, but they are fuch under 
God: they are his fubftitutes, his 
vicegerents, but ftill his creatures ; 
and in this manner are they always 
mentioned in the poetry of the He- 
brews. 














A. But when thus employed they do 
not feem of much ufe to this poetry. 

E. Onthe contrary—they produce 
a great effet. The fun, moon, and 
ftars, are here reprefented as living 
beings. They have in the heavens, 
dwellings and tents: and this opinion 
is ftill entertained by the Arabians 
and other eaftern nations. Thisidea 
gives much {pirit and aétion to poeti- 
cal defcription, as you may fee in the 
following beautiful paflage, which is 
fuperior, perhaps, to any thing you 
will find in the Grecian Poets : 


© The fun hath fet his tabernacle in 
the heavens, 

From whence he goeth forth as a 
bridegroom from his chamber, 

And rejoiceth as a ftrong man to’ run 
his race: 

He goeth forth from one end of the 
heaven, 

And his circuit is to its other end, 

And he fills the world with his heat.» 


The moon and ftars have alfo their 
habitations, in which they are repre- 
fented as confined by the Creator, 
when they are to be darkened, or to 
which they retire with precipitation 
and terror, and hide themfelves when 
the {plendour of Jehovah appears. We 
fee a fublime example of this in the 
book of Habakkuk, where, when 
God comes forth in his war-chariot to 
divide the land, the fun and moon 
ftand fixed in aftonifhment at the 
doors of their tents. When his light- 
nings flath and his arrows fly, they 
conceal themfelves as confounded at 
the prefence of his glory. ‘The’ fub- 
lime paflage runs thus : 

« The mountains faw him and trem- 
bled : 

‘The overflowing of the water paffed 
by : 

The deep groaned : 

The hills lifted up their hands ; 

The fun and moon ftood itil in their 
habitation : 

At the light of thine arrows they 
went, 

And at the fhining of thy glittering 

{pear.’ 
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More majeftic perfonifications than 
thefe feem fcarcely poffible.. Heaven 
and earth /:/en with profound attention : 
the moft rapid powers of nature fand 
fill, and the moft fplendid are dark- 
ened. Thus alfo the ftars become 
God’s armed legions; and fometimes 
rejoicing children. Whatever is pure, 
beautiful, and immortal, is compared 
with the flars, and in them the angels 
are often perionified. 

A. But for what purpofes are thefe 
fhining hofis employed ? 

E. For all fuch purpofes as God 
executes by the intervention of his 
fervants. The fun, by his very name, 
is reprefented to us as a mefénger : but 
he is not acknowledged as the fource 
of vegetation, fertility, and beauty. 
The growth of the plants is not afcrib- 
ed to the fun, but to the fupreme Pa- 
rent who quickens the vegetable 
world by light, dew, and fruétifying 
fhowers. Itis only the province of 
the fun to lead on the feafons:—he is 
the King of the Earth, but under God. 
The ftars march forth as his armies 
and give battle: to them are afcribed 
water-{pouts and inundations ; and in 
the fong of Deborah there is 2 beauti- 
ful perfonification of this kind. If 
they appear as angels or meffengers, 
theie meilengers may fometimes mif- 
take their errand; in fuch cafes He 
ftops them in their courfes, and doth 
not place in them an unlimited confi- 
dence. He fees {pots in their luftre, 
and the heavens are not pure in his 
fight. Finally, when the future, the 
grand period of God’s government 
fhall arrive, then fhall the fun fhine 
with a feven-fold increafe of luftre, 
and the moon fhall be as bright as the 

fun. Now, my friend, a {pecies of 
poetry which takes in fuch a fublime 
and connected view of the nature of 
things, and arranges all created beings 
in regular claffes, which reprefents 
the Deity as the univerfal Shepherd, 
who knows the flare as if they were 
his flock, calls them by their names, 
{catters them in a variety of fplendid 
clufters through the blue vault of hea- 
ven—girds Orion, binds the {weet in» 
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fluences of Pleiades*, and layeth up 
his treafures in the fouth. Such poetry 
is, I fay, the offspring of heaven and 
earth-——— 


The length of the above extract 


obliges us to omit a part toward the 
conclufion, but enough has been given 
to induce a’ reader of tafte to confult 
thefe dialogues, in whicd the fublimi- 


ties and beauties of the facred poetry are 


pointed out in fo engaging a manner. 


* Job xxxvili, 316 


FAMILY PRIDE DEFENDED. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

ALTHOUGH the obfervations on 
Family Pride, in your laft Magazine, 
in a letter figned Svri@cr, are valuable 

. as far as they go, they do not embrace 
all the circumftances of a fubjeé& to 
which it feems very neceflary to call 
public attention. I profefs myfelf an 
advocate for family pride, as it is cal- 
led, and have only to regret that in 
{peaking or writing on the fubjeé, 
we have fo frequent occafion to ufe 
the word fride, which is almoft al- 
ways underftood in a bad fenfe, al- 
though certainly capable of a far 
more honourable interpretation. 

To fay that a man is proud, is fay- 
ing enough to bring him into con- 
tempt. Thofe therefore who bring 
the accufation, fhould condefcend to 
fpecify what kind of pride they mean, 
and if this were done, I have no 
doubt we fhould often find that proud 
men wete entitled to our admiration. 
The worft kind of pride, the only 
kind of pride whichis a vice, and 
ought to be avoided, is that pride 
which a man has in things got in 
themfelves valuable, and which leads 
him to look down upon and defpife 
what is not in itfelf defpicable. On 
the other hand, the pride of being 
defcended from a line of anceftory 
ilaftrious for valour or virtue, for ge- 
nius cr public ufefulnefs, is highly ho- 
nourable; and not lefs fo is that 
pride, come from where it will, which 
prevents aman from degrading his 
charaéter by mean aétions, which cre- 
ates independence of mind, and which 
teaches him to pay court only to 
merit, in whatever rank or {tation it 
may be found. 


3 


There are, therefore, at leaft two 
kinds of pride which add value and 
dignity to a charaéter, and without 
which it is impoffible for any charac- 
ter to be dittinguifhed from the vulgar 
—a word which I ufe to exprefs 
whatever is low in telents, in acconi- 
plifhments and in public or private 
virtue ; and, confequently, as Mr. 
Fielding long ago determined, there 
is a great vulgar, as well as a Uittle. 

With regard to family pride, no- 
thing can be more natural than that a 
man defcended from a line of illuftri- 
ous merit, fhould be proud of the cir- 
cumftance, becaufe this pride will za- 
turally |ead him to an imitation of the 
virtues by which they acquired the 
highett diftinétions that could flow 
from the fource of honour, When I 
fay that it muft zaturaily lead him to 
this imitation, I fhall probably be 
told of men who are proud of their 
deicent, and yet difgrace it by unwor- 
thy actions; and perhaps recent cir- 
cumitances may be appealed to as 
proofs. 1 may be told of the dif- 
graceful figure which the heirs of 
iome great families have lately made 
in our courts of juftice, where they 
come to eftablith nothing, except how 
very little .deferving they are of the 


~honours to which they are born to 


fucceed. And I fhall probably be told 
that thefe very men rank the highelt 
for fe mil y pride. 

ido not, however, conceive that 
this injures my pofition; becaufe upon 
the common principles of human na- 
ture, 1 have every reafon to doubt 
the fact. Such men are not proud of 
their faviilies, ‘They are only proud 
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ofthe riches which have defcended 
to them, without any trouble on their 
part, and which enabre them to infult 
public decency and public morals with 
impunity, A profligate man camot 
be proud of his family, becaufe Le can 
have no conception of the virtues 
which enobled them. When we fee 
the heir of a noble family wajting his 
time, his wealth, his conftitution, in 
an aflociation with gambiers and 
ftrumpets ; when we fee him incapa- 
ble of higher enjoyments than fuch 
company affords ; and irreclaimable 
by advice or experience, what ideas 
can he form of the dignity of bravery, 
of virtue, or genins. Is hedefcended 
from a great warrior, or a wile legif- 
lator, what notion can he form of the 
talents of fuch profeflions, whofe own 
mind concgives nothing that is not 
groveling, that is not within the com- 
pafs of ajockey, a pickpocket, or a 
itreet-waiker ? Such a man in the 
nature of things can have no pride in 
his anceftry:—on the contrary, he 
muit with to forget them, and fill 
more that the world may forget them. 
He could not bear to be reminded of 
men from whofe conduct he has fo 
widely departed, and muft look at 
their portraits as at the gucer refem- 
blance of guizzes, who know nothing 
of the world. Such a man, I repeat it, 
cannot have any firmily pride, aithough 
I allow him the pride of riches. It 
would be impoffible to have true fa- 
mily pride without fome attempt to 
emulate the virtees which raifed and 
ennobled the family. 

I am therefore une of thofe who re- 
gret the decay of family pride, if, 
indeed, it be decayed. J grant that 
every heir to an alluftrions name may 
fall fhort of the genius and talents 
which brought that name into notice. 
One man has defcended from a war- 
rior. tis not neceffary he thould be 
a warrior. Another has defcended 
from a prime minifter, It is not ne- 
ceffary he ihould be a politician, A 
third has defcended from a learned 
lawyer. It is not neceffary he thould 
cherifh the hope of being a lord chan- 
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cellor. But there are other ways in 
which he may thow his regard for his 
anceftors, and convey thety names to 
pofterity with a refpe@ that thall be 
irreiiiitble. He may be brave, hofpit- 
able, patriotic, virtaous and learned. 
He may be « contributor to the wel- 
fare of his country iv many ways. He- 
may, by his wealth, be a public blef- 
fing, and by his morals a public ex- 
ample. This is true family pride; 
the pride for which I contend : and { 
further fay, that foch a man would 
have the preference over another of 
equal merit, bat of no family. We 
may affect to philofophize on this fub- 
je&, or we may adopt the coarfe 
ideas of republicaniim, but ceteris 
parias, in all contefts the man of fae 
mily would have the preference. 
Experience ought long ago to have 
taught us, however, that as the fenti- 
ments of the mafs of mankind, have 
been artfully perverted into a con- 
tempt for family honours, the trac 
way to bring them back to their pro- 
per channel, is to add the dignity of - 
fuperior virtuc to that of birth. No 
man will be refpec&ed merc/y for his 
defcent. If he brings nothing elfe 
into public view, this will be over. 
looked. It may fecure flattery, but 
cannot command efteem. And com- 
merce has for many years fent wealth 
in ai! diretions among men of trade, 
and in fach ftreams, that what wealth 
can do may be done by men incapable 
of iaying who their father was, as well 
as by thofe who exhibit a long pedi- 
gree. The man of family therefore 
mult bring his family virtues into ac- 
tion, if he claims extraordinary rever- 
ence. ‘The public, it is evident, ex- 
pe-tit from him. The public always 
expe-t from certain fituations, certain 
qualities. Ifthey do not. find them, 
they do not deipife the man, but 
his fituation. A profligate nobleman 
leads to railing againit privileged or. 
ders. A profligate clergyman brings 


religion into contempt. 

It is not jult that fuch effeéts fhould 
flow from fuch cavfes: but we know 
that this is the cafe : and it is our bufi- 
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every means that can infpire move 
correct notions. We fee what is the 
confeauence when aweful convalfions 
fhake the conititution of a country. 
Rank ard power eaiily give way, and 
even virtue ely a thield, i if it 
is found only g a few indivi- 
duals: it may fave them, but the or- 
der, the clafs they belong’to perithes 
by the mifconduét of the maj rity. 

I hope I thall now be underflood, 
when I profeis my {elf au advocate for 
family pride, in its moft true, moft 
ufefui, and extenfive fenfe—that pride, 
which, in confideration of the honour 
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nefs to cure popular prejudice, by 


of a family entrufted to him, will pre. 
vent a man from degrading it by low 
purfuits, which the pans." Of mane 
kind can follow with as mach eclat ; 
from affociating with companions who 
can only. make experience dear, and 
repentance bitter ; and from every de- 
vite. from the laws of public decen- 
cy and virtue, on the due preferva- 
tion of which depends that efteem 
which, amid danger and convulfion, 
is the only fecurity from popular 
fury, and wild innovation. 


I am, &c. 
HERALDICUS. 


NECDOTES OF THE CITY OF PETERSBURGH. 


[From Storch’s ¢ Pidiure of Peterfburgh.’] 


SITUATION AND 
CLIMATE. 
ACCORDING to the calculation 
of the academici2 afft, St. Peterf- 
bu:gh, on an average of ten years, has 
annually g7 bright days, 104 of rain, 
72 of fnew, and g3 uniettled, ‘There 
are every year trom twelve to fixty 
feven ilorms, which fometimes, when 
they proceed from the weit, occafion 
inundations.. From an exp erience of 
more than fixty years, the ice of the 
Neva (the Thames of Peter burgh) 
never breaks up before the asth of 
March, and never later than the 27th 
of the earlielt time of its 
freezing is the zoth cf ree and 
the lateit the Since 
the year 1741, the greatett degree of 
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neat Nas been 27, and the greateit 
P 14 1) ne 7 -? 

degree of cold 33, by Acaumur’s 

} - 

the: momet¢r. 


We fee from this furvcey, how few 





days in the year can be enjoyed cut 
of doors ia thele cli and how 
limited the pleatures of our fum- 
mer ‘The winter is cur beit feaion, 
and poileiics great acvantages over 
his wet ind foggy bietaren in more 
fouthern countries. an equal per- 
manent cold tlrengthers and recruits 
“the body. The excellent fledge roads 
render traveling commodious and 


agreeable : a winter journey in a mo- 
derate frofton moonlight nights is an 
enjoyment only to be known in thefe 
climes. ‘The Rudians, accuftcmed to 
hardihips, feem to revive at the en- 
trance of winter ; and even forcigners 
are here more infenfible to cold than 
in their native country. However, it 
mutt be confeffed that none know bet- 
ter how to defend themfelves againit 
its effects than the people here. On 
the approach of winter the double 
windows are put 7” in all the houfes, 
having the joints and interftices,caulked 
and neatly patted with the border of 


the paper with which the room is 
hung. This precaution not only pro- 


tects againtt cold and wind, but fe- 
cures a free Proipect even in depth of 
winter, as the panes of gla{s are thus 
ne The outer 
doors and frequently the floors under 
the carpets are covered with felt. 
Our iloves, which from their fize and 
couilruction, confume indeed a great 
qualitity of wood, produce a tempera- 
ture in the moft fpacious apartments 
and public halls which annihilates all 


er incr ruiled with icc. 


thoughts of wiater. 

On leaving the room we arm our- 
felves ftill more fcrioufly againft the 
feverity of the cold. Caps, furs, boots 
lined with flannel, and a muff, make up 

















the winter drefs. It is diverting to 
fee the coloffal cafes in.the anticham- 
ber, out of which in a few minutes the 
moft elegant beaux are unfolded. The 
commen Ruffian cares only about 
warm wrappers for his legs and feet. 
Provided witha plain fheep-fkin /bube, 
the drivers and itinerant tradefmen 
frequent the ftreets all day, with their 
bare necks and frozen beards. Ina 
froft of five and twenty degrees, it is 
common to fee women ftanding for 
hours together rincing their linen 
through holes in the ice of the canals. 

The winter increafes the neceffaries 
of life, and they are multiplied by lux- 
ury. To theie belong the winter 
clothing, fuel and candies. That 
people here run into great expences in 
the article of furs may be well imagi- 
ned ; and the fafhion varies fo often that 
a man mutt be in more than moderate 
circumftances to be able to foilow it. 
Theconfem ption of wood is enormous. 
In the kitchens, bagnios and fervants’ 
rooms, which are heated lise bagnios, 
there is an incredible waite ot this 
prime neceffary of life in our climates. 
Upon a moderate computation here 
are annually confumed upward of 
two hundred thoufand fathoms (a 
fathom is feven feet) amounting in fpe- 
cie to about half a million of rubles.* 
This formidab!e confumption, and the 
rifing price of wood, are highly de- 
ferving of patriotic attention. The 
expence in tallow and wax candles is 
proportionately as large. Throughout 
the long winter we live in an almott 
everlaiting night, as our fhorteit day 
is erly five toars_and a half. In 
houfes conftrué&ed on a fafhionable 
ftyle, the wax candles, as in England, 
are lighted long before dinner. 

The {pring is fo hort, that it fcarce- 


ly need be reckoned among the fea- 


fons. Marchand Aprilare generally 
pleafant months on account of the 
number of bright days in them, but 
the air is fill keen, and the Neva fre- 
quently ftill covered withice. In May 
the fcene fuddenly changes: the win- 
ter drefs entirely vanithes, but cold 


* A ruble is 
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northerly winds keep off the balmy 
fpring. We are now, by a fudden 
tranfition, thrown at once into fum- 
iner 5 the exiftence whereof is likewife 
of fhort duration; fcarcely come ons 
fcarcely enjoyed, ere it flits away 

et mox bruma recurrit iners. 


Short, however, as our fummer. is, 
it is not without its pleafures: and 
perhaps it is here the more fatisfacto- 
rily enjoyed for the very reafon of its 
being fo fhort. On meeting the firft 
{miles of the returning fun, all hie to 
the adjacent villas, where the genial 
feafon glides away too foon in hofpi- 
tality and focial amufements. Among 
the peculiar charms of the fummer 
here, are to be reckoned the bright and 
generally warm nights. The faint 
rays of the fearcely fetting fun tinge 
the horizon with a ruddy hue, and 
beautify the furrounding objeéts: the 
noify buftle of the fireets is departed, 
though not into a death-like filence, 
but converted into that idle occupa- 
tion, Waich is even more voluptuous 
than repofe : walking parties are met 
every where, frequently attended by 
matic: on the fmooih furface of the 
Neva, and on all the canals, boats are 
gliding, from which refounds the 
fimp!e melody of the popular ballads, 
as jung by the watermen—beguiled 
by the novelty and delightfulnefs of 
the fcene, and in the expectation of the 
coming uight, by an agreeable fur- 


prife we find ourfelves cheated of our . 


fleep, when the fir beams of the fun 
are gilding the tops of the houfes. I 
have never yet known a fingle foreign- 
er, who was inienfible to the firft en- 
joyment of thefe faummer nights. 

But ah! tu what feenes do thefe 
voluptuous moments lead ! to the thort 
furntner fuccceds an autumn, which by 
its numberlefs unpleafant concomitants 
effaces all remembrance of its few fine 
days. About this feafon of the year 
Peterfoui gh becomes one of the mott 
hideous corners of the earth. ‘The 
horizon for feveral weeks is over- 
{pread with dark heavy clouds, impe- 
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rious to the folar rays, reducing the 
already fhortened days toa mere dif- 
mal twilight: while the inceffant 
rains, in {pite of the newly conftruct- 
ed fewers, render the ftreets fo dirty, 
that it is impoflible for well-dreffed 
perfons to walk there comfortably ; 
and, to complete the picture of an au- 
tumnal evening, ftorms aud tempelts 
frequently come on. 





THE PEOPLE. 

The Peterfburghers are onthe whole 
(as far as fo general a charaéteriilic 
can be true) a large, compact, ftrong, 
luity caft of people. The influence 
of climate on the form and organiza- 
tion, which, as accurate obfervers 
have already remarked, appears to be 
the cafe throughout the north, is here 
likewite vifible, without pretending 
to the gift of phyfiognomical divina- 
tion. However beautiful the moulds 
may be in which the human figures 
here are caft, they are neverthelefs 
deficient in that tharp determinate 
contour, which plaitic nature feems to 
draw with fo firma hand beneath a 
milder and more genial fky. Even 
the nobleft ground-lines but faintly 
rife from the luxuriant mafles of flefh, 
in the elaftic tumidity whereof the 
finer fketches and the gentle play of 
the mufcles are overpowered and loft. 
If thofe advantages could compenfate 
for thefe defeéts, they are compen- 
fated: for finer fiefh, more beautiful 
fkin, and more charmiog complexion, 
no where can perhaps be fecn. The 
general taite, which alfo here, as 
every where elfe, derives the laws of 
the beautiful from the models of ele- 
gant nature, fcems to infift on thefe 
properties as effential requifites to 
beauty, ard it is probable that the 
moft perfect Grecian figure would not 
be admired in our circles, if unfortu- 
nately without ruddy checks, and 
would not abfolutely prefume, on ac- 
count of certain advantages, to fet up 
a rivalfhip with the Hebes of anti- 
quity. This tafte is fo fixed and fo 
general, that in the Ruflian language 
the ideas of red, beautiful and jaint, 
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have only one term by which they are 
exprefied : and it is therefore highly 
pardonable if our ladies here, both of 
high and low condition, endeavonr to 
heighten the charms of nature where 
fhe has acted parfimoniovfly toward 
them in the diftribution of this prefent. 
In all great cities that 1 know, paint 
is in ufe among the ladies of fafhion, 
but here it is carried further, as every 

alant’s wife and daughter paints 
cheeks as well as the countefs, 
not for the fake of being in the fafhion, 
but in order to be handfome. What 
ladies can lay on more paint than the 
wives of the Ruffian merchants, as 
they waddle along under the burden 
of their pampered, fleek, and fhining 
collops of fat, bedizened with all the 
magnificence that pearls and lace can 
beitow ! 

The men are not only on the whole 
more handfome than the women, but 
the former approaches nearer to the 
abftract idea of the fineft human fhape. 
Among the officers of the guards, and 
more frequently among the country 
folks that came hither trcm the pro- 
vinces, are feen many bults that might 
without difparagement be put in com- 
petition with the Antinous. In Ger- 
many, where the general judgement 
concerning perfonal beauty is not very 
different trom that which here pre- 
vails, we may often be witnefs to the 
approbation which the ladies beftow 
on the travelling Ruflians in this re- 
fpect. ‘They commonly, however, 
foon !ofe the beautiful outline here, 
fince the men as well as the women, 
are, from various caufes, much in- 
clined to grow fat. 





ENGLISH CONGREGATION. 

The hiflory of the Englith Congre- 
gation is briefly this. At a meeting 
held by the Britifh fa&tory at Mofco, 
April 30; in the year 1716, their trea- 
furer was directed to provide a proper 
perfon for the admuniftration of the 
church offices. The rev.. Thomas 
Confett was accordingly invited over, 
and his falary fixed by a regulation 
made the 12th of Nov. at 
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Archangel, ;vhither the faftory had 
lately removed. In 1723, on the re- 
moval of the trade from Archangel to 
the newly erected city of St. Pe- 
terfburgh, their chaplain accompanied 
the merchants thither; and the fac- 
tory now confirmed their former ella- 
blifhment of an exprefs fund for de- 
fraying al! expences requifite for the 
purpoies of religious worfhip. Some 
difference arifing between the factory 
and their chaplain, he was difmiffed 
from their fervice by a refolution of 
the roth of July. To fupply the 
vacancy hence arifing, their treafurer 
was direéted to write to Robert Net- 
tleton, efq. (governor of the Ruffia 
company) to fend out a fucceffor : 
few perfons however being willing 
to abandon their hopes of preferment 
at home, by an abfence in foreign 
parts, no eligible application feems 
to have been made, and the factory, 
weary of delay, fome years after- 
ward requeftcd the court of affiftants 
of the Ruffia company in London to 
ftep in to their relief, by nominat- 
ing a clergyman duly qualified for 
their fervice. The choice of the 
court fell on the rev. Mr. Philip 
Lerncult: who, being approved of, 
continued in the place for feveral 
years. A vacancy again happening 
in 1742, the factory appointed Mr. 
John Foriter. On this gentleman’s 
refignation, which happened a few 
years afterwards, the Ruilia company 
fent out Dr. Daniel Dumarefg. He, 
retiring to Englaod in 1762, it occa- 
fioned a frefh vacancy, which was 
fupplied for a fhort time by the vo- 
luntary ofier of the rev. Mr. Ertkine, 
who hdppencd io be on the ipot in 
quality of private chaplain to the earl. 
of Buciinghamfhire, his majefty’s 
minilter at the court of Rufia, The 





chaplainfhip, with ail its emoluments, 
being offered to him, in perpetuity, 
he ».as obliged to decline its accep. 
tance a. incompatible with his en- 
agements wrth the earl. In 1763, 


Dr. john Gien King was appointed, 
who filled the office eleven years : 
when, ia 1774, fignifyiog his inten- 
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tions to refign, the factory, defirous 
of advancing the rev. Mr. William 
Tooke, at that time refident in Cron- 
ftadt, in the capacity of minifler of 
the Englith church in that ifland, 
to the church at St. Peterfburgh, com- 
municated this defire to the court of 
afliftants of the Ruffia company, who 
unanimoufly concurred in the appoint- 
ment. He held the office for about 
eighten years, and refigned in 1792. 
The Ruflia company now ele&ted the 
rev. Mr. Percival, to whom all the 
emoluments enjoyed by his predecef- 
for were continued. In the year 
1796, he being ordered a change of 
climate by his phyficians, on account 
of his bad ftate of health, the faétory 
intimated their defire to one of their 
body to requeft the rev. Mr. Tooke, 
their former chaplain, to provide 
them a fubftitute. The rev. Mr. Lon- 
don King Pitt was, in purfuance of 
this application, fent over by Mr. 
Tooke, and continued to officiate till 
Mr. Percival’s return. The diforder 
of the latter gentleman unfortunately 
foon after terminating in his death, 
the factory fo highly approved of his 
fubftitute, that they appointed him to 
the office, which he continues to fill, 
EXAMPLES OF THE LENITY, OF 
THE GOVERNMENT, AND HOS- 
PITALITY TO STRANGERS. 
There have not been wanting, even 
among thofe who were thrown by 
good fortune into the country, fuch as 
have fhown themfelves extremely un- 
grateful for the benefits they were ad- 
mitted to fhare. During the laft 
Swedith war, fome examples of this 
lamentable truth appeared. Among 
the numerous Swedes that were fettled 
in this town, in a quiet habitation, 
and having a comfortable provifion, 
either as tradefmen or in the fervice of 
government, fome were feduced by a 
miftaken patriotifm, by a fpirit of in- 
trigue, or by the hopes of making 
their fortunes, engaged in fcandalous 
practices againft the country that gave 
them bread, raifed them to confe- 
quence, and-prorected them, at the 
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breaking out, and during the whole 
continuance of a war profecuted with 
fo much bitternefs and rancour, in the 
fufl and undifturbed enjoyment of the 
civil advantages they had obtained. 

The vigilance, the f{peedy detection, 
and above all, the moderation and 
magnanimity with which the go- 
vernment proceeded againft thefe 
traitors, afford too ftriking and me- 

morable a refutation of foreign preju- 
dices and the partial judgement of 
fome writers, to permit me to grudge 
a few lines to an unvarnifhed and true 
relation of an intereiling incident of 
this kind. 

The fuddennefs of the departure of 
the Swedifh ambaffador at the break- 
ing out of the war, obliged him to 
leave behind him in fafe cuitody a part 
of his papers. A bold and refolute 
man, who had been valet de-chambre 
to the fecretary of legation, under- 
took, fome time afterwards, the dan- 
gerois commifiion, not only of con- 
veying thefe papers to Sweden, but 
alfo of fending intelligence of certain 
matters which in all countries are 
conlidered as fecrets of ftate, and 
fhould be fo, in many refpeéts, du- 
ring atime of war. Being fuffici- 

tly furnifhed with money and every 
other requifite for fuch an enterprize, 
he appeared at Peteriburgh in the 
borrowed charaéter of a merchant 
dealing in corn, and had the luck, not 
only to attain a part of his ends, but 
likewife to get as far as Riga with the 
papers and difpatches which were the 
chief purpofe of his errand. Here, 
on the borders of the empire, the vi- 
gilartce of the Peterfburgh police 
overtook him: he was taken into cuf- 
tody, broug Mt back to town, and put 
under a guard in the houfe of the ge- 
neral procureuer. His trial was fhort, 
as the proofs of his guilt were fo clear 
as to admit of no prevarication: he 
therefore thought it moft advifeable, 
under thefe circemftances, to make a 
voluntary confeffion of the fa&. Upon 
this his fentence was pronounced in 
the following words: ‘ You have 
committed a crime for which in any 


other country you would be punithed 
with death : this punifhment the em- 
prefs gracioufly condefcends to remit, 
in confideration of the frank confef- 
fion you have made: and as a further 
mark of her grace, mitigates whatever 
other heavy ‘doom you deferve, toa 
removal to a diflant frontier, where 
you are to remain till the end of the 
war, at which time you are at li- 
berty to quit the country.’ The cul- 
prit was ftreck dumb with amaze- 
ment, and had not time to recover 
from his agreeable tranfport, when he 
was prefented with a bank note of a 
hundred rubles, and told it was fent 
him by a very exalted benefaélor, de- 
firous of alleviating his affliction by 
that trifling donation. ‘The place of 
his banithment lay in the chetaliey 
of Siberia. Here he was ordered to 
be paid daily a ftated fum for his fup- 
port; which, by fome accident, never 
came tahishands : however, among the 
inhabitants of thefe parts he met with 
fome kind-hearted perfons, who felt 
for his diltrefs, and fupplied him with 
neceflaries. No fooner was the treaty 
of peace concluded, than with the 
account of it came an order to fet him 
at liberty. He returned to St. Peterf- 
burgh, made his appearance in the 
court of juftice, received the whole 
amount of his daily allowance paid 
up to the very day of his liberation, 
fet up in trade on this little capital, 
married 2 young woman of Peterf- 
burgh, and was lately living there, 
contented aud happy, a memorable 
inftance of the political toleration of 
Catharine 11. 
a 
HONESTY OF TRADESMEN, 
Great as the fecurity of Peterfburgh 
is in regard to aéts of open violence, 
yet itis neceflary for every one ta. be 
upon his geard againft artful impof- 
tures and deep laid ftratagems. The 
frequent inflances of this kind make 
the Ruffian wary, and therefore they 
are not fo eafily made the dupes of 
their countrymen: but fo much the 
more do they make up for this at the 
expence of itrangers and forcignets, 
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particularly when they are not ac- 
quainted with the language of the 
country. The fhopkeepers and mer- 
chants commonly atk three times, and 
frequently even five times as much as 
the commodity is worth: the un- 
knowing offer the half, and think 
they have made a good bargain, till 
they find, when too late, that they 
have been miferably cheated. To 
give damaged goods a fair appear- 
ance, to defraud in meafure and 
weight in an imperceptible manner, 
to flip bad goods among the better 
that have been bought and ordered 
home; all thefe, and a multitude of 
other tricks, no dealers in the world 
underftand better than the Ruffian. As 
the Ruflians io general are furprifingly 
cunning and of quick parts, they are 
eminently addicted to this fpecies of 
induftry, and the pickpo-kets of Pe- 
teriburgh and Mofco may fafely lay 
wagers on their dexterity with thofe 
of London and Paris. 

Some time fince the following af- 
fair happened at Mofco, which excited 
great curiofity both there and at the 
refidence ; and, on account of its 
originality, deferves to be noticed 
while we are on this fubject. A 
wealthy nobleman, well known as a 
fancier of precious ftones, fell acci- 
dentally in company with a perfon 
unknown to him, who wore on his 
finger a ring of great beauty and va- 
lue. After a long difcourfe on its real 
worth, the nobleman offered him a 
coniiderable price for it; which the 
itranger at firft refufed, on the reafon- 
able ground that he had no defire to 
part with it. At length, however, 
to evade the repeated importunities of 
the nobleman, he declared that he 
could not fell it, becaufe—the ftones 
were not genuine. This declaration 
filled all the company, among whom 
were connoiffeurs, with amazement. 

he nobleman, in order to be fure of 
the matter, defired to have the ring 
for a few days againft fufficient fecu-. 
rity ; received it, and ran from one 
jeweller to another, who all unani- 
mouily pronounced the ftones to be 
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genuine, and of great value. With 
this affurance, and the hope of a good 
bargain, he brought back the ring to 
its owner, who, on receiving it, put 
it, with great indifference, into his 
waiftcoat pocket. The negotiation 
now began afrefh: the ftranger per- 
fitted in his refolution, till at length 
the nobleman offered a fum which was 
pretty near.the true value of it. ¢ This 
ring,’ returned the ftranger, ‘is a 
token of friendfhip: but I am not 
rich enovgh to reject fo large a fum 
as you offer for it, yet this high offer 
is the very reafon of my not comply- 
ing. How can you, if youare thorough- 
ly confcious of what you are doing, 
offer fo much money fora ring, 
which the owner himfelf confefles to 
be made up of falfe ftones ??—* If 
your determination depends only on 
that,’ replied the buyer, ‘here, 
take at once the fum,’ (laying it in 
bank notes on, the table) ~* and'I cail 
the gentlemen here to witnefs, that I 
voluntarily, and after due confidera- 
tion, pay it.’ The feller took the 
money, aud gave the nobleman the 
ring, repeating the declarion, that the 
ftones were falfe, and that it was flill 
time to make the bargain void. The 
latter obftinately refufed to hearken 
to his advice, haftened joyfully home, 
and found—what the reader has al- 
ready guefled—that the ftranger had 
faid what was too true. Initead of 
the genuine ring, he had a falfe one 
made exaétly like the other. The af-- 
fair was biought into a court of juf- 
tice ; but as the feller proved, that 
during the whole butinefs there was no 
queiftion at all about genuine ftones ; 
that the purchafer exprefsly treated 


only fora falfe ring, and he on the 


other hand {old him only a falfe ring : 
the judge was accordingly obliged to 
pronounce in favour of the latter. 
The arts of cheating in the articles 
of provifions are no where better un- 
derftood than here. Ordinary de- 
ceptions of this nature happen in every 
lace : buc when one looks at a fowl, 
which to all appearance is finely fat- 
tened, and finds it only filled with 
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wind ; or afparagus, deprived of their 
eatable part, pointed again and co- 
loured with a tempting verdure; no 
man will call thefe ordinary tricks. 
A lady, who had-not been long 
come out of Germany, and had heard 
much from her agquaintance at Pe- 
terfburgh of the many artifices of this 
nature practifed in that city, took the 
refolution to ufe the utmoft caution in 
all her dealings, in order to refute the 
common opinion, that every ftranger 
mui buy his wifdom. Several days 
pafled on: one morning however a 
vender of fmall articles about the 
ftreets entered her apartment, and 
offered her a pound of tca, the laft re- 
mains of what he had to fell. She 
weighed the parcel and found it jut ; 
fhe made atrial; the tea was unadul- 
serated, and well flavoured: fhe thook 
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it all out into a bafon ; no deceit was 
difcoverable. She inquired the price, 
and offered a third part of what he 
afked : the vender was naturally not 
fatisfied with this offer ; turned his tea 
back again into the box, wrapped 
a cloth about it, and crammed it into 
his bofom. At length the bargain was 
firuck, and the commodity detivered : 
however, prudence does no harm ; the 
lady opened the box, and faw the tea | 
fhehad bought. She fhut it up, to 
the great joy of the feller, who in the 
mean time had afked her fmiling, why 
fhe was fo extremly cautious, and why 
fhe had fo very bad an opinion of his 
honefty. The money was paid ; the 
man went his way ; and fome days 
after the box was found full of fand 
and grains, excepting the furface, 
which was really good tea. 


THE GLEANER. 
NuMBER XXXVII, 


O Luxury! thou curft by heaven’s decree, 

How ill exchang’d are things like thefe for thee ! 
How do thy potions with infidious joy, 

Diffufe their pleafures only to dettroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to fickly greatnefs grown, 
Boatt of a florid vigour not their own. 


At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mais of rank unwieldy woe ; 


Till, fapp’d their itrength, and every part uafound, 
Down, down they firk, and fpread a ruin round. 


SO fings the poets, and fo have 
poets fung both in ancient and modern 
times, but without making many con- 
verts to their opinions. There are 
few things about which more differ- 
ences exift, than luxury. Every man 
defines it for his neighbour, but few 
have correct notions of it for them- 
felves. It is a fomething againtt 
which it is fafhionable to rail, but the 
raillery hurts no one, becaule no one 
thinks it applies to himiclf. Preachers 
have exhaufted uicir eloquence on the 
fame fubjeét, and have failed for the 
fame reafon. Every man has a no- 

4 4 
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tion that his own expences are reafon- 
able, and that what fome may call 
luxuries are tohim neceffaries. The 
preacher deals in generals; he does 
not define his /uxury; he does not 
fpecify particulars, and thus he fhoots 
over the heads of his hearers. 

Few have been able to give correct 
explanations on this fubject, or fay 
what luxury is. They tell us that no 
man fhould purcha‘e more than he can 
afford, and that all beyond is luxury 
and extravagance. True—but many 
men can afford to purchafe luxuries, 
and with regard to people in general, 
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who can determine what they can af- 
ford, fince themfelves are not agreed 
upon it, and very feldom take the 
trouble to afk, and till feldomer to 
anfwer the queftion ? 

Dr. Jchniorrin his familiar conver- 
fation, always oppofed the clamour 
againit luxcry. We are indebted to 
Mr. Bofwe!l for fome curious argu- 
ments on this fubje&,. which fome of 
my readers will not be forry to fee. 
Oa one occafion, when Dr. Goldf{mith, 
from whofe admirable poem I have 
taken my motto, expatiated on the 
common topic, that the race of our 
people was degenerated, and that this 
was owing to luxury, Dr. Johnion 
faid, * Sir, in the firft place, I doubt 
the fac. I believe there are as many 
ail men in England now, as ever 
there were. But, fecoudly, fuppofing 
the ftature ofour people to be diminiih- 
ed, that is not owing to luxury: for, 
fir, confider to how very fmall a pro- 
portion of our people luxury can reach. 
Our foldiery, furely, are not luxuri- 
ous, who live on fixpence a day ; and 
the fame remark will apply to almoit 
all the other claffes. Luxury, fo far as 
it reaches the poor, will do good to 
the race of people ; it will Rtrengthen 
and multiply them. Sir, no nation 
was ever hurt by luxury; for, as I 
fiid before, it can reach but toa very 
few. I admit, that the creat increafe 
of commerce and manufactures hurts 
the military fpirit of a people; be- 
caufe it produces a competition for 
fomething elfe than martial honours 
—a competition for riches. It alfo 
hurts the bodies of the people; for 
you will obferve, there is no man who 
works at any particular trade, but 
you may know him from his appear- 
ance to do fo. One part or other of 
his body being more ufed than the 
reft, he is in fome degree deformed : 
but, fir, that is not luxury. A tay- 
lor fits crofslegged; but that is not 
luxury.” Goldjmith. Come, you are 
juft going to the fame place by ano- 
ther road.’ Fohnfon. < Nay, fir, I 
fay that is not /uxury. Let us take a 
walk from Charing-crofs to White- 

, 


chapel, through, I fuppofe, the great- 
eft feries of fhops in the world, what 
is there in any of thofe fhops (if you 
except gin fhops) that can do any 
human being any harm?? Gold/mith. 
‘Well, fir, I'll accept your chalienge. 
The very next fhop to Northumber- 
land houfe is a pickle-fhop.” Fohnfon. 
‘ Well, fir; do we not know that a 
maid, can in one afternoon, make 
pickles fufficient to ferve a whole fa- 
mily for a year? Nay, that five pickle- 
fhops can ferve all the kingdom? 
Belides, fir, there is no harm done to 
any body by the making of pickles, 
or the eating of pickles.’ 

The principal part cf this argument 
certainly is, that the poor have not 
luxuries, and confequently the greater 
part of a nation cannot be affected in 
their perfons by it. If there be a de- 
generacy in the fize of men, the caufe 
muft be looked for in their diet, and 
it is-highly probable, that it will not 
be found that the diet of the lower 
claffes is Jvxurious. On the contrary, 
it will be far more natural to afcribe 
degeneracy in fize or ftrength to po- 
verty of diet, or what is generally 
termed poor living, and all living is 
poor, and incompatible with bodily 
vigour, where there is a want of ani- 
mal food. 

I find another paffage, which places 
the queftion in a more clear poiat of 
view. It is as follows: 

‘ Many things,’ fays this attentive 
obferver of human life, ‘ which are 
falfe, are tranfmitted from book to 
book, and gain credit in the world. 
One of thefe is the cry againft the evil, 
of luxury. Now the truth is, that 
luxury produces much good. Take 
the luxury of bvildings in London. 
Does it not produce real advantages 
in the conveniency and elegance of 
accommodation, and all this from the 
exertion of induftry ? People will tell 
you, with a melancholy face, how 
many builders are in gaol. It is plain 


they are in gaol, not for building, for 


rents are not fallen. - A man gives 

half a guinea for a dith of green peas, 

How much gardening does this oc- 
Aa 
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cafion ? How many labourers muft the 
compeiition to have fuch things early 
in the market, keep in employment? 
You will hear it faid, very gravely, 
* Why was not the half-guinea, thus 
fpent in luxury, given to the poor? 
To how many might it have afforded 
a good meal!’ Alas! has it not gone 
to the tnduffrious poor, whom it is 
better to fupport, than the éd/e poor ? 
You are much furer that you are doing 
good when you fay money to thole 
who work, as the recompence of their 
labour, than when you give moncy 
merely in charity.’ 

This is certainly conclufive as to 
the w/es of luxury. The expenfive en- 
tertainments of the luxurious are all 
provided by the labour and induftry 
of hundreds, who gain their liveli- 
hood entirely by furnifhing the tables 
of the rich. The increafe, for ex- 
ample, of gardeners near London, is 
immenfe, and furely no man will re- 
gret the increafe of hands in an em- 
ployment fo much calculated to pro- 
mote health, and to produce a healthy 
offspring. In thefe refpedts it will be 
difficult to mention another employ- 
ment of equal effect. 

I fhall inftance only one more opi- 
nion. Ina company, where the late 
general Oglethorpe was declaiming 
againft luxury, the following converfa- 
tion took place. Febufox. * Depend 
uponit, fir, every ftate of fociety is as 
luxurious as it can be. Men always 
take the beit theycan get.’ Oglethorpe. 
* But the beit depends much on our- 
felves ; and if we can be as well fatif- 
fied with plain things, we are in the 
wrong to accuftom our palates to what 
is high feafoned and expenfive. What 
fays Addifon in his Cato, fpeaking of 
the Numidian : 

Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the 
chace, 

Amid the running ftream ke flakes his 
thirft, 

Toils all the day, and at the approach of 
night, 

On the firtt friendly bank he throws him 
down, 

Or refts his head upon a rock till morn; 

And if the following day he chance to find 


A new rep:ft, or an untafted fpring, 
Bleffes his ftars ! and thinks it luxury! 


© Let us have that kind of luxury, 
fir, if you will.’ 
hold, fir; to be merely fatisfied 1s not 
enough. It is in refinement and ele- 
gance that the civilized man differs 
from the favage. A great part of 
our induftry, and all our ingenuity, 1s 
exercifed in procuring pleaiure; and, 
fir, ahungry man has not the fame 
pleafure in eating a plain dinner, that 
a hungry maa has in eating a luxuri- 
ous diner. You fee I put the cafe 
fairly. A hungry man may have as 
much, nay, more pleafure in eating 
a plain dinner, than a man grown 
faftidious has in eating a luxurious 
dinner. But I fappofe the man who 
decides between the two dinners, to 
be equally a hungry man.’ 

Yet fill the common cry will re- 
cur ; how many people there are ruin- 
ed by luxury! We have feen already, 
that by the conftitution of fociety in 
this country, the proportion of thofe 
who can enjoy luxuries, is very {mall 
when compared with the great mais 
of the people. And if we enquire 
into the cafes of thofe who are ruined 
by luxury, we fhall find that they were 
ruined by the purchafe of luxuries, 
which they could not afford to pay 
for; but they might, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, have been equally ruined 
by the purchafe of hemp, tallow, or 
iron, or any commodity which they 
could not afford. If men are faid to 
be ruined by folly and improvidence, 
it will be found true; but by mere 
luxury, the luxury of furniture, of the 
table, or of equipage, very few can 
be ruined, unle{s they have fet up an 
eftablifhment far beyond their real or 
probable means, and that, I think, 
ought not to be called luxury, but 
{windling. 

‘The following confiderations, how- 
ever, will ferve to rectify our notions 
on this fubjeét, which is certainly of 
the firft importance to us as living in 
a commercial and laborious country. 

The argument againit many of the 
conveniences of life, drawn from the 


Fobufon. * But | 
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mere confideration of their not being 
neceflary, was equally proper in the 
mouth of the favage, who diffuaded 
from the fir/? applications of induttry, 
as itis in that of the moralilt, who 
infifts on the vanity of the /af#. * Our 
anceftors,’ he might fay, ‘ tound their 
dwelling under this rock; they ga- 
thered their food in the foreit ; they 
allayed their thirft from the fountain ; 
and they were clothed in the fpoils of 
the beaft they had flain. Why fhould 
we indulge a falfe delicacy, or require 
from the earth fruits, which fhe is not 
accultomed toyield ? The bow of our 
fathers is already too ttrong for our 
arms ; and the wild beaft begins to 
lord it in the woods *.’ 

Thus the moralift may have found, 
in the proceedings of every age,.thofe 
topics of blame, from which he is fo 
much difpofed to arraign the manners 
of his own; and our embarrafiment 
on the fubje& is, perhaps, but a part 
of that general perplexity, which we 
undergo, in trying to define moral 
characters by external circumftances, 
which may, or may not, be attended 
with faults in the mind or heart. One 
man finds a vice in the wearing of 
linen; another does not, unlefs the 
fabrick be fine ; and if, in the mean 
time, it be true, that a perfon may 
be dreffed in manufadure, either 
coarfe or fine; that he may fleep in 
the fields, or lodge ina palace; tread 
upon carpet, or plant his foot on the 
ground ; while the mind either re- 
tains, or has loft, its penetration, and 
its vigour, and the heart its affection 
to mankind, it is vain, under any fuch 
circumftance, to feek for the diftinc- 
tions of virtue and vice, or to tax the 
polifhed citizen with weaknefs for 
any part of his equipage, or for his 
wearing a fur, perhaps, in which fome 
favage was dreffed before him. Va- 
nity is not diftinguifhed by any fpecies 
of drefs. It is betrayed by the In- 
dian in the fantaftic affortment of his 
plumes, his fhells, his party coloured 
furs, and in the time he beftows at the 
gilafs and the toilet. Its projects in 
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the woods and in the towns are the 
fame : in the one, it feeks, with the 
vifage bedaubed, and with teeth arti- 
ficially ttamed, for that admiration, 
which it courts in the other with a 
gilded equ:page, and liveries of itate. 

Polifhed nations, in their progrefs, 
often come to furpafs the rude in mo- 
deration, and feverity of manners. 
‘ The Greeks,’ fays Thucydides, 
“not long ago, like barbarians, wore 
golden {pankles in the hair, and went 
armed in times of peace.’ Simplicity 
of drefs in this people, became a mark 
of politenefs ; and the mere materials 
with which the body is hourithed or 
clothed, are probably of little confe- 
quence to any people. We muft look 
for the chara¢ters of men in the quali- 
ties of the mind, net in the fpecies of 
their food, or in the mode of their 
apparel. What are now the orna- 
ments of the grave and fevere; what 
is owned to be a real conveniency, 
were once the fopperies of youth, or 
were devifed to pleafe the effeminate. 
The new fathion, indeed, is often the 
mark of the coxcomb; but we fre- 
quently change our fafhions, without 
increafing the meafures of our vanity 
or folly. 

Are the apprehenfions of the fe- 
vere, therefore, in every age, equally 
groundlefs and unreafonable? Are we 
never to dread any error in the arti- 
cle of a refinement beftowed on the 
means of fubfifience, or the conveni- 
encies of life? The fact is, that men 
are perpetually expofed to the com- 
mifiion of error in this article, not 
merely where they are accuftumcd to 
high meatures of accommodation, or 
to any particular fpecies of food, but 
wherever the objetts, in general, may 
come to be preferred to friends, to a 
country, or to mankind; they ac- 
tually commit fuch error. wherever 
they admire pauitry diftinétions or 
frivolous advantages ; wherever they 
fhrink from {mail inconveniencies, 
and are incapabie of difcharging their 
duty with vigour. The we of mo- 
rality on this fubject, is not to limit 


* Fergufon’s Effay on the esas" Civil Society. 
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mien to any particular fpecies of lodg- 
ing, diet, or clothes; but to — 
their coniidering thefe conveniencies 
as the pitucipal shies “2 of human 
life. 

Luxury, therefore, confidercd as a 
predil ction in favour of the objects 
of vanity, and the cc illy materials of 
pleaiure, is ruinous to the human cha- 
racter ; confidercd as the mere ute of 
accommodations and ccnveniencies 
which the age has procured, rather 
depends on tae progrefs which the 
m<chanicai arts have made, and on 
the degree in which the. fortunes of 
men a e unequaily parcelled, than on 
the dil; ofitions of — ir men €i- 

> or to virtue 
f eafures of luxury are, 
ver, Variou uily fu:ted to citterent 
confli:utions of gover ment.- ‘ihe 
adva cement of arts {uj 
equal ditribution of fortune; and the 
means of dul Gion they bri ing, ferve 
to render the imal of ranks more 
fenfible. Luxury is, upon this ac- 


ofes an un- 


count, apart from all its moral efiecis, 
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adverfe to the form of democratical 
government ; and in any flate of fo- 
ciety, can be fafely admit: ed in that 
degree only in whicn the members of 
ve community are fuppofed of un- 
gual rank, and conftituce public or- 
de “r by means of a regular {ubordina- 
tion. High degrees of it< appear falu- 
tary, and even neceffary, in mo- 
narciical and mixed governments 5 
where, beide the encouragement to 
arts and commeree, it ferves to give 
luftre to thofe hereditary or conflitu- 
tional dignit es, which have a place 
of importanc e in the political fy item. 
‘Theie .opinions, | prefume, will 
enable my readers to form more cor- 
re¢i notions than is ufually done upon 
this fubject, and efpecially to thofe 
ditiinguitned between Jax ry as d vice, 
which are often ser inded ; and it 
is evident that the evil of luxury may 
be aveided if, while every man takes 
as much luxury as hecan, he alfo con- 
ve totake no more than will iuit 
his circumitances and fituation in life. 


ATIONAL ANVANTAGES of the 
SYSTEM of GREAT BRigsin. 


{ from Mortimer’s Le&tures on Commerce, Politics, and Finances. } 


UBLIC credit, as it refpects mo- 

‘ tranfactions, and partic ularly the 
fydtem of finances, or the admin ftra- 

tion of the public revenue, means no 
more than that mutual confidence be- 

tween government and the people, 

Which enadics the former to obtan, 

by difpofing the latter to contribute 

very large portions of their perfonal 

ftates, to iupply the exigencies of the 

great emergencies ; upon 

1@auons contraéted, 

ciually to be per- 

me this has been 

height in Ling- 

» (Man ever was imae- 

Fr ¢ UT Vs or con- 

ube in this. In fhort, 

land plexed fome 

vers of ure pes and has 


» rome 4 lo 4 
Hcen ine verror O. Oiners, 


No age, no hiitory of any country, 
ancient or modern, has beer able to 
produce fuch a glorious exampie of 
javiolate cor tlitutiona! faich and ho- 
nour on the partof the borrowers ; or 
o! fuch cheerful and unlimited confi- 
dence ou the part of the lenders. 

The means by waich public credit 
has been eftablifhed in England, mutt 

> foweht for in the inftitution of na- 

‘] banks in other countries, and 
of the Bank of England. 

As fon as bills of exchange, notes 
of band, bonds, and other fecuriues 
for money, modernly ftyled paper mo- 
xey. became the medium ot mutual 
exchanges between nation and nation, 
in t cir commercial intercourfes ; and 
between the fubjects of any particular 
nation internally, a lefs quanity of 
gold aad ulver coins was fafficient for 


pay 


o# 
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the purpofes of general circulation ; 
and the largett quantities of the preci- 
ous metals, initead of remaining in 
private hands, became depofited in 
banks ; and thefe were calicd banks 
of depofit; the money of the ftate, 
and of individuals, being lodged 
thereinf to be refunded on demand, 
A further improvement was after- 
ward made by converting thefe banks 
of depofit into banks of circul.:tion. 
The two principal banks of Europe of 
this kind, are the bank of Amiterdam, 
avd cne bank of England. 

The bank of Amite:dam was found- 
ed carly io the feventeenth century 3 
and by an ordinance publithed foon 
after its e :abliinment, the payments 
of bills of exchange, and for mer- 
chandize purchaled *n wholefale quan- 
tities, muj? be made folely in affign- 
ments upon the bank. But for the 
convenience of ftrangers and of re- 
tailers, there are a fet of cathiers out 
of the bank, always ready to give 
afr for bank aflignments, waich 
furnifhes a fuffiient circulation of 
money for common ule; and as the 
value of bank money is always above 
that of the current ipecie, the disver- 
ence in the exchange of a bank af- 
fignment for cur-ency,-is called the 
Agio, and it varies from three to five 
per cent. : 

This banks does not avail. itfelf of 
the advantage of iffuing notes on de- 
mand for cafh. 

King William 111, eftab'ifhed the 
bank of England upon fome of the 
Ouilines of chat of Amilerdam; but 
with th: fullowing material improve- 
ment. Our bank iffues notes on de- 
mand to an incred ble amuunt, yet no 
one is obliged to receive them in pay- 
ment; they are not cven a legai ten- 
der in lieu of money for a debt; the 
matter is left free and optionable, a- 
greeable to the genius of the Britith 
conftitution: but the gieat advantages 
derived to government from the in- 
ftitution of this hank are the eftabiith- 
ment of public credit, on the batis of 
its fyftem of circulating notes; aud 
the internal connection between the 
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adminiftration of the finances of the 
ftate, and the bank. This has ena- 
bled government, on great emergen-' 
cies, to raife fuch large fums for the 
public fervice, as could not have been 
levied, without cppreffive affe‘lments, 
but by the aid of fuch a bank. The 


‘original fund foi efablifhing the bank 


as a corporation, is called bank frocks 
it was augmented from time to time, 
on the renewal of their charters, by 
the addition of new proprietors, fub- 
{cribers to the new capitals; and both 
the original fum and the additional 


-fums have been lent to government at 


low intereft, on extraordinary occa- 
fions, genera!!y in time of war, asa 
confideration for the renewals of their 
charters for the term of twenty-one 
years, And thefe loans from the 
bank form a principal article of the 
national debt. ; 

The next public benefit derived 
from the clofe cou eétion of govern- 
ment with the bank is, that of bor- 
rowing very large fums of money of 
the fubjeéts, and of foreigners, to 
{upply the extra demands of the ftate 
in times of war, by conftituting an- 
nuities determinate and perpetual, as a 
coniideration for the capital fums fo 
borrowed; and thefe were made 
transferable at the bank, whereby a 
new fpecies of monied property, un- 
known before, was created; and a 
market opened for buying and felling 
thefe annuities, which in many re- 
{pects aniwers the purpofe of refund- 
ing, Or paying of the capitals by go- 
vernment. 

The brokers employed to transfer 
thefe funds from one perfon to ano- 
ther, are called ffoct-brokers; and 
their comrniflion for buying or felling 
is one-eighth of a pound on every 
10cl, exactly the fame as is taken by 
the agents of the bank of Amilerdam, 
for changing bavk affignments into 
current money; and this is the true 
origin of the funding fyftem, and of 
the generation of flock-brokers. 

But the misfortune attending the 
funding fyftem at the revolution was, 
a want of confidence in the new go- 
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vernment ; and the fear of a counter- 
revolution reftoring king James; fo 
that king William, initead of being 
able to avail himfelf of the great 
plenty of money then in the nation, 
was obliged to offer very high intereit, 
and to raife the fupplies on the moft 
difadvantageous terms; which open- 
ed the door to very heavy excifes, to 
pay the intereft of long annuities. 

Had king William’s government 
been fixed, and freed from all appre- 
henfions of rebellions or revolt, he 
might have borrowed money at favo 
per cent. inttead of fx, which he was 
obliged to give on redeemable annuities, 
and fourteen on long annuitics. 

By redeemuble annuities, are meant 
fuch as parliament referves a power 
to redeem, or pay off, by reimburfe- 
ments of the capitals, or principal 
fums borrowed; in the mean time, 
an annual intereft, or annuity of three, 
four, or five per cent. muft be paid 
half yearly, according to the terms of 
the loan. 

Long Annnities mean certain annual 
rates of intereft granted for go or 100 
years, on condition of finking the ca- 
pital, which is paid, not lent, to 
parchafe fuch annuities. King Wil- 
Kam borrowed large fums on this 
plan ; and as the annual annuity was 
very high, viz. ten, twelve and four- 
teen per cent. this occafioned very 
burthenfome taxes on his fubjects. As 
thefe annuities expired, the taxes ap- 
propriated for the payment of them, 
inftead of being abolifhed, have been 
continued, which increafed the reve- 
nue, during Mr. Pitt's adminiftration 
of the finances ; and more will expire 
every year. 

Short annuities are of a more mo- 
dern date; and have been granted as 
deuceurs, at fundry times, by late mi- 
nifters of the finances, to make up the 
par of fums borrowed on redeemable 
annuities, when their value was con- 
fiderably under scr. They are called 
fhort anouities, being granted for a 
fhort term of years, in comparifon 
with long annuities, viz. to expire, 
im ten, twenty, or at moft thirty 
years. 


Life annuities are granted either 
for one, or more lives ;- and if to a 
number of perfons, with bencfit of 
{urvivorfhip to the longeft liver, they 
are called tontines. 

No capital fums have been borrow- 
ed of late years by government on life 
annuities; becaufe the ftate of the fi- 
nances would not admit of paying 
high intereft on fuch annuities, in 
coniideration of finking the capital. 

But fmall annuities for life have 
been annexed, in the fame manner as 
fhort annuities, to redeemable an- 
nuities, to make up the par of money 
intereft at low intereft. 

Long, aad fhort, and /ife annuities, 
are cailed, in the ftatement of the xa- 
tional debt, irredeemable annuities, 
becaufe they cannot be redeemed; but 
the payment of them muit continue 
till tne expiration of the term of years 
for which they were originally grant- 


The unfunded debt of the nation 
confifts, for fome years after every 
war, of navy, wdtualling, and ord- 
nance bills; thefe are iflued in times of 
war, to perfons contracting to fupply 
the navy with timber, provifions, &c. 
and the ordnance offices with ftores, 
ammunition, tranfport fhips, &c. In- 
fiead of paying in money, the re- 
fpeCtive offices, after examining and 
pafling the accounts of the contractors, 
give them bills for the amount, figned 
by the commiffioners, and payable by 
the treafury, fix months after date ; if 
they are not then difcharged, they 
bear an intereft of four or five per 
cent. until paid: and if not paid off 
by any particular aid of parliament, 
they are ufually fanded with the con- 
fent of the proprietors, being convert- 
ed into redeemable annuities, at the 
fame rate of intereft. 

The aforefaid bills are all negoci- 
able at the ftock exchange, and at 
bankers’ fhops, by endorfement, like 
bills of exchange, or notes of hand 
payable to order. 

In ,times of war, befide the extra 
aids, called the /upply for the fervice 
of the current year, provided for by 
avays and means fated in parliament, 
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and vulgarly called, the minifler’s bud- 
get; a vote of credit is often given 
to the king, to enable his miniiters to 
raife money, for any extraordinary 
emergency, during the recefs of par- 
liament. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer raifes the money by exchequer 
bills, which bear five per cent. in- 
tereft, and are to be paid off from the 
firft {applies, granted in the following 
iefion of parliament, confequently, 


19% 


they cannot be current above. one 
year; but if the minifter finds it in- 
convenient to difburfe the fums necef- 
fary to pay them off, he creates and 
iffues new bills to the fame amount, 
by frefh grants of parliament; and 
thus there are generally, from year to 
year, two or three millions of exche- 
guer bills outitanding, which muit be 
added to the unfunded debt. 


Ox Stock-JosBinG, confidered as a CoNsEQUENCE of PuBLic 


Crepit, and of the 


FUNDING SYSTEM. 


[ From the Same. } 


THIS is an evil of the firft magni- 
tude; yct, it has been found hitherto 
impracticable to apply an adequate 
remedy, without injuring the public 
credit of the funds, by checking the 
operations of the open market for 
them at the ttock exchange. It is an 
abufe fpringing out of the extenfive 
credit of thenation. For great num- 
bers of foreigners are not only pro- 
prietors of the old funds, but likewife 
cither fubfcribers to, or purchafers of 
confiderable tums in every new loan ; 
fo that they become creditors deeply 
interefted in the national debt; and 
the chief corps of foreigners concern- 
ed.in them are the Dutch, both as in- 
dividuals, and in communities. 

The free liberty granted to all fo- 
reigners, to buy into, or to fell out of 
our public funds at pleafure, gave 
birth to time-bargains ; that is to fay, 
to contraéts made to transfer, gr to 
accept any portion of property in 
them, at a fixed, future period (ufually 
three months after the date of the 
bargain) at the current price of the 
day, when it was made. 

This make the Englith funds bear 
a Certain price every day, onthe Ex- 
change at Amflerdam, as weil as at 
London ; and the prices, in time of 
war, being governed by the ftate of 
public affairs, the agents for the Dutch 
proprietors in the old funds, or for 
the purchafers into the New, receive 
their orders to aét according to cir- 


cumftances. All their commiffions of 
courfe are confidential and fecret. 
Suppofe the Englifh have gained a 
confiderable advantage over their ene- 
mies : this raifes the price of the funds, 
as foon as the good news are confirm- 
ed by authority. If the event hap- 
pens on the continent, the Dutchman 
gets intelligence of it, before it is ge- 
nerally known in England ; and he 
writes to his agent to {cll out 10,000l, 
three per cent. confolidated annuities, 
at the price to which he conjectures 
they will rife, when the news becomes 
public, to be transferred three months 
after the day, on which the bargain 
is made. 

The agent watches the beft oppor- 
tunity, and employs a broker to fell, 
who will readily find in the open 
market, another broker, who will a- 
gree to buy—the contraét is then con- 
cluded by each broker entering it in 
his book. Thus, February 1, A. 
fells to B. 10,0001, 3 per cent. at 69 
percent. B. bought of A. 10,000l, 
3 per cent. at 69 percent. for May. 
Here the matter refts till Mzy, when 
the quarterly refcounters, which means 
the fettling of accounts, takes place. 

We will now fuppofe fome very bad 
news, or the miniftry wanting to bor- 
row a large fum on a new loan, has 
happened, between February and 
May; either of thofe circumftances 
would caufe the price of the old funds 
to fall ; let us fay 3 per cent. viz. to 
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66. Inthatcafe, A. who agrees to 
fell at 69, might replace his ftock at 
66, and put ol in his pocket ; and 
B. if he did not choofe to taxe the 
fiock he had agreed to buy, would 
loie 301, in fettling the account. Bat 
if he refolved to take it, and to keep 
it tlia future rife, A. would find fome 
other perfon of whom he would pur- 
chafe, to deliver it, and from him re- 
ceive the difference between 66 and 
69. ‘The whole of this tranfaétion is 
perfectly fair and honeft, ¢ for every 
man has a right to make the moft he 
can-of his property.? And if I fell 
my horfe for thirty guineas one day, 
and repenting of having parted with 
him, go to the new owner, and get 
him to agree to let me have him again 
at thirty-three guineas; fo that I pay 
the difference, it is of no confequence, 
whether, in the interval, my groom 
has, or has not delivered him. Or if 
I buy a horfe at thirty guineas, and 
before it is delivered to me, another 
perion, who has {een it offers to give 
me thirty-three, if I choofe to put 
three guineas in my pocket, I have 
only to defire the feller to deliver it to 
my order, it being of no confequence 
to him, whether the firft or fecond 
purchater gets poffeffion of the horfe. 
Jutt fo is it, wich refpect to time bar- 
gains in the funds, and the refcouncer 
fettlings; for it very feldom Lappens 
that A. or B. the fi “tt contractors, ci- 
ther deliver or take, that is to fay, 
either ‘ransfer or acce/t in the bocks 
at the bank, the 10,c0ol, entered as 
bought or fold in their own books— 
all they none e to do, is to fettle their 
accounts, by paying or receiving the 
difference i “ba the prices. 
But the milchief is, — under the 
= of fecrecy, fimilar tranfactions 
take place to the amount of mii- 
ic. and yet: the parties concerned 
may not be owners of one fliliing of 
property, either in the old ftinds, nor 
on any new loan; and this is that 
gam bling at the ftock excharge, which 
rains nambes of pcople every year, 
and is productive of the worlt confe- 
quences to tie public, 
5 








Thefe tranfactions are declared to 
be illegal by ‘an ad of parliament, 
tO prevent the iniquitous practice of 
fteck jobbing and no debt accruing 
from flock-jobbing accounts is reco- 
verable at law. 

But this advantage does not prevent 
daily gambling to an incredible a. 
mount in all the funds; and as the 
greateft variations, in a courfe of 
years, have happened in Eaf India 
Jock, owing to the frequent revolu- 
tions in the. company’s affairs at home 
and abroad ; the greatelt fortunes have 
been won and loit by jobbing in that 
ftock. Let us now explain the eafy 
mode of conducting thefe gantbling 
bargains, undér the femblance of real 
contracts for time. 

C. a confiderable merchant, having 
had property in the funds, which he 
has occafionally fold ont, and bought 
in again, has conitantly employed one 
broker to tranfact this bufinefs. Hav- 
ing at lait, a mind to job in the funds, 
he watches, what he thinks a favour- 
able opportunity, the itate of public 
affairs inducing him to think that we 
muft very foon put an end to the war 
with France, and the debates in par- 
liament at the opening of the feflion 
of 1801, confirming him in this idea, 
he orders his broker to buy for his ac- 
count, in the month of Febraary, 
70,0001, 3 per cent. confols for the 
re(cou ters in May, at 6o per cent. 
It is evident that the broker cannot 
know the extent of his employer’s 
fortune, or connexiors ; he may have 
cominilions from his foreign corref- 
pondents, or he may be reuring from 
bufinefs, and be defirous to veit his 
whele property in the funds: the 
broker cannot prefume to afk any 
queitions; ga the contrary, he gladly 
executes an order that will pay hima 
confiderable fum for his commiflion. 
He therefore beys of fome other 
broker, the above mentioned quan- 
tity of 3 per cents. and thus the tran- 
action is finifhed pro tempore. ‘The 
months of March and April pafs a- 
way. ‘ihe flocks fall, and no ape 
pearance of a peace; Mr. Pitt in the 
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interval has raifed a very large loan 
for the fervice of the current year; 
the monied men “have made ufe of 
every artifice to lower the value of 
the old funds, that they might make 
better terms with the minifter. 

C. begins to be very uneafy ; he 
frequently goes to the ftock-exchange, 
and afks his broker, if there is no pro- 
fpe&t that flocks will rife; the broker 
fhakes his head, and affures him, that 
they muft fall ftili lower before the 
refcounters (the laft day of May.) 
The merchant row, for the firft time, 
informs his broker, that he does not 
intend to take (accept) the ftock he 
has bought for him ; that it is a mere 
fpeculation; a jobbing adventure 
founded on the profpeét of a peace, 
and aiks his advice, what he had beft 
do. 

His anfwer will be, I would advife 
you, fir, to feil the fame quantity im- 
mediately, at the price of the day, 
(fuppofe the 3d of May) and clofe 
the account, for ! am afraid you will 
only make it worfe by ftaying «ill the 
lat day of fexling. The merchant 
confents, the broker goes to the ftock- 
exchange, and felis 70,000l, three per 
cents. tor the end of May, at 56 per 
cent. and the following will be the 
ftate of the account. 

H{raecl, the broker, bought for Mr. 
C.70,0°0l, 3 percts. at60 

Sold again at 56 

Lofs 4 per cent. £2,800 o 

Commiffion for buying and 
iclling at ¢ per cent. - 87 10 

‘ £2,887 10 

C. gives a draft upon his banker 
for the aforefaid fum; and confoles 
himfelf with the hope of f{peculating 
better another time. 

But fuppoie the emplayer, not be- 
ing fo honeft as C. refufes to pay the 
lois, the broker has no remedy, he 
mutt bear it himfelf, and fetile the 
account with his brother broker, by 
paying the difference in the two 
prices; and if he either cannot, or 
will not do this, he becomes a lame 
duck, that is to fay, he can no longer 





frequent the ftock-exchange, nor do 
any more buiiacfs on credit with his 
brethren. 

A tlockjobber in the fituation of C. 
who has bought ftock for time, which 
he never intended to take, is called 


at the ftock-exchange a Bull, loaded, 


with a burden he wants to fhake off. 
On the contrary, he who has fold upon 
fpeculation, what he does not poffefs, 
and confequently cannot transfer, is 
called a Bear, eager and hungry, 
trying to devour the property of 
others, 

The firit of thefe two parties wants 
the fund he has bought to rife, that 
he may feil the fame at an advanced 
price, and receive a profit, which is 
called, the aiférence. It is this man’s 
intgrelt to propagate falfe intelligence 
of victories, negociations for peace, &cs 

The fecond, on the contrary, will 
endeavour to obtain falfe news of de- 
feats by land and fea, in order to 
lower the price of the fund he has fold 
on fpeculation, that he may have an 
opportunity of buying the fame fum 
at a lower price, and thereby receiv- 
ing a profit. 

Thus, by the various arts of ftock- 
jobbers, real property is affected, and 
the rife or fall of the funds is‘regu- 
lated by the jobbing accounts, at the 
ftock-exchange, an evil of the firft 
magnitude; for in the year 1765, 
upon intelligence from India of fome 
temporary advantages gaintd by the 
Eaft India company’s governments in 
that country, the directors at home 
imprudently ventured to declare a di- 
vidend of 12 percent. for the enfuing 
year, which fet the jobbers in that 
ftock to work, and gambling in India 
ftock was carried to fuch a height, 
that 1ool property in that fund, rofe 
to the value of 270l at market, when 
parliament was obliged to interfere, 
and to pafs an act to limit the dividends 
in future, and to compel the directors 
to refcind their aforefaid declaration. 
In 1773, the fame flock funk to 14%J. 

The greateft part of the national 


debt, confilling of 3 per ceat. confols.. 


annuities, in which the moft bufinefs 
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is daily tranfatted, the greateft job- 
bing and the molt frequent variations 
happen in that fund. 

All ranks of people, and of both 
fexes, engage more or lefs in ftock- 
jobbing, through the perfuaficns of 
their brokers ; efpecially if they are 
known by transferring, or by pur- 
chafing, to have confiderable pro- 


perty in the funds. But foreigners, 
invefted with public characters, and 
perfons connected with them, have 
the beft opportunities of playing a 
fure game, by means of early intel- 
ligetice, and as they generally carry 
their gains out of the ccuntry, this is 
another great evil. 


Extracts from Srrutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the PEOPLE 
of ENGLAND. 


PRIVILEGES FOR HUNTING UN- 
DER THE NORMAN KINGS— 
TYRANNICAL PROCEEDINGS — 
ANECDOTE OF JAMES I, 
DURING the tyrannical govern- 

ment of William the Norman, and his 

two fons who fucceeded him, the re- 
firi€tions concerning the killing of 

ame were by no means meliorated. 

he privileges of hunting in the royal 
forefis were confined to the king and 
his favourites; and, to render thefe 
receptacles for the beafts of the chafe 
more capacious, or to make new ones, 
whole villages were depopulated, and 
places of divine worfhip overthrown; 
not the leait regard being paid to the 
miferies of the fuffering inhabitants, 
or the caufe of religion. Thefe defpo- 
tic. proceedings were not confined to 
royalty, as may be proved from good 
authority ; and this fubjeé is deline- 
ated, with great force of colouring, 
by awrfter of the twelfth century, 
when the feverity of the game-laws 
was fomewhat abated. ‘ In our time,’ 
faysthe author, ‘ hunting and hawk- 
ing are efieemed the moft honourable 
employments, and moft excellent vir- 
tues, by our nobility ; and they think 
it the height of worldly felicity to 
fpend the whole of their time in thefe 
diverfions; accordingly they prepare 
for them with more folicitude, ex- 
penfe and parade, than they do for 
war; and purfue the wild beafts with 
greater fury than they do the enemies 
of their country. By conflantly fol- 
lowing this way of life, they lofe 
much of their humanity, and become 
as favage, nearly, as the very brutes 


they hunt.’ He then proceeds in this 
manner: * Hufbandmen, with their 
harmlefs herds and flocks, are driven 
from their well-cultivated fields, their 
meadows, and their paftures, that 
wild beafts may range in them with- 
out interruption.’ And adds, ad- 
drefling himfelf to his unfortunate 
countrymen, ‘ If one of thefe great and 
mercilefs hunters fhall pafs by your 
habitation, bring forth hattily all the 
refrefhment you have in your houle, 
or that you can readily buy, or bor- 
row from your neighbours, that you 
may sot be involved in ruin, or even 
accufed of treafon.’ If this p.cture of 
Norman tyranny be corrett, it ex- 
hibits a melancholy view of the fuffer- 
ings to whici the lower clafes of the 
people were expoied ; in fhort, it ap- 
pears that thefe haughty Nimrods con- 
fidered the murder of a man as a crime 
of leis magnitude than the killing of a 
fingle beait appointed for the chaie. 
King John was particularly at- 
tached to the fports of the field ; and 
his partiality for fine horfes, hounds, 
and hawks, is evident, from his fre- 
quently receiving fuch animals, by way 
of payment, initead of money, for the 
renewal of grants, fines, and forfei- 
tures, belonging to the crown. ; 
In the reign of Edward 11, this 
favourite amufement was reduced to a 
perfect fcience, and regular rules efta- 
blifhed for its practice; thefe rules were 
afterward extended by the matter of 
the game belonging to king Henry tv; 
and drawn up for the ufe of his fon, 
Henry prince of Wales. Both thefe 
traéts are preferved, and we fhall have 
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occafion to fpeak a little fuller con- 
ceroing them in the courfe of this 
chapter. 

Edward 111 took fo much delight 
in hunting, that even at the time he 
was engaged in war with France, and 
refident in that country, he had with 
him in his army fixty couple of ftag- 
hounds, and as many hare-hounds, and 
every day he amufed himfelf with 
hunting or hawking. 

It alfo appears that many of the 
great lords in the Englifh army had 
their hounds and their hawks, as well 
as the king ; to this may be added from 
the fame author, that is Froifiart, who 
was himfelf a witnefs to the fact, that 
Galton earl of Foix, a foreign noble- 
man contemporary with king Edward, 
kept upward of fix hundred dogs 
in the cattle for the purpofe of hunt- 
ing. 

, ee 1 preferred this amufement 
to hawking or thooting*. One time 
when he was on a hunting party near 
Bury St. Edmunds, he faw an opulent 
townfman, who had joined the chafe, 
‘ very brave in his apparel, and fo glit- 
tering and radiant, that he eclipfed 
all the court.” The king was de- 
firous of knowing the name of this 
gay gentleman, and being informed by 
one of his foilowers, that it was 
Lamme, he facetioufly replied, ‘ Lamb, 
call you him ? 1 know not what kind 
ot lamb he is, but I am ture he has 
not got a good /eece upon his back.’ 
Thus it feems that even the puns of 
royalty are worthy of record. 

It would be anendlefs, as well as 
a needlefs tafk, to quote all the paf- 
faves that occur in the poetical and 
profe writings of the laft three centu- 
ries, to prove that this favourite paf- 
time had loft nothing of its relifh in 
the modern times ; on the contrary, it 
feems to have been more generally 
practifed. Sir Thomas More, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry viii, de- 
{cribing the ftate of manhood, makes 
a young gallant to fay, 
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* Man-hod I am, therefore I me delyght 

To hunt and hawke, to nourifhe up and 
fede 

The greyhounde to the courfe, the hawke 
to th’ flight, 

And to beflryde a good and lufty ftede.” 


Thefe purfaits are faid by latter 
writers to have been deftruttive to the 
fortunes of many inconfiderate young 
heirs, who, defirous of emulating the 
ftate of their fuperiors, have kept their 
horfes, hounds, and hawks, and flou- 
rithed away fora fhort time, ina ftyle 
that their income was inadequate to 
fupport. Others again, not having it 
in their power to proceed {o far, con- 
tented themfelves more prudently with 
joining the parties that were hunting, 
and partook with them the pleafure of 
following the game. 

HUNTING FOLLOWED BY THB 
CLERGY. 

The bifhops and abbots of the 
middle ages hunted with great ftate, 
having a large train of retainers and 
fervants ; and fome of them are re- 
corded for their {kiil in this fathionable 
purfuit Walter bifhop of Rochefter, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, 
was an excellant hunter, and fo fond 
of the fport, that at the age of four- 
fcore he made hunting his fole employ- 
ment, to the total neglect of the duties 
of his office. In the fucceedine cen- 
tury an abbot of Leiceiier furpaffed all 
the fportfmen of the time in the art 
of hare-hunting ; and even when thefe 
dignitaries were travelling from piace 
to place, upon affairs of bufinefs, they 
ufuaily had both hounds and hawks in 
their train. Fitzftephen affures us, 
that Thomas Becket, being fent as am- 
baifador from Henry 11 to the court 
of France, afflumed the ftate of a fecu- 
lar potentate; and took with him 
dogs and hawks of various forts, 
fach as were ufed by kings and 
princes. 

The clergy of rank, at all times, 
had the privilege of hunting in their 


* Tt is faid of this monarch that he divided his time between his ftandifh, his bottle, 
and his hunting ; the laft had his fair weather, the two former his dull and cloudy. 


Wellwood’s Memoirs, p. 35. 
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own parks and enclofures ; and there- 
fore, thatthey might not be prevented 
from following this favourite pattime, 
they took care to: have {uch receptacles 
for game belonging to their priories. 
At the time of the reformation, the 
fee of Norwich only, was in the pof- 
feffion of no lefs than thirteen parks, 
well flocked with deer, and other ani- 
mals for the chafe. 

The ladies often accompanied the 
gentlemen in hunting parties ; upon 
thefe occafions it was ufual to draw 
the game’ into a {mall compafs by 
means of enclofures, and temporary 
ftands were made for them to be ipec- 
tators of the fport, though in many 
inftances they joined in it, and fhot at 
the animals as they pafied by them 
with arrows. Agveeable to thefe man- 
ners, Which cuilom reconciled to the 
fair fex, moft of the heroines of ro- 
mance are faid to be fond of the fports 
of the field. In an old poem entitled 
the ‘ Squyer of lowe Degree,’ the king 
of Hungary promi-es his daughter that 
in the morning the fhall go with him 
ona hunting party, arrayed moit gor- 
geouily, and riding in a chariot cover- 
ed with red velyet, by 


€ Jennettes of Spayne that ben fo white, 
‘Trapped to the ground with velvet whire.’ 
In the field, fays he, the game fhall be 
enclofed with nets, and you placed at 
a itand fo conveniently that the harts 
nd the hinds fhall come clofe to 
OU. 


sa © 


* Ye fhall be fet at fucha tryft, 

‘That hertand hynde thall come to your 
tyit.’ 

He then commands the mufic of the 

bugle-horn. 

* To here the bugles there yblow 

With theyr bugles in that place, 

And fevea {core raches at his rechafe.’ 

He alfo afures her that the fhould 

have 


¢ A lef of herhounds with her to ftrake.’ 


The harehound, or greyhound, 
was confidered asa very valuable pre- 


fent in former times, and efpecially 
among the ladies, with whom it ap- 
pears to have been a peculiar favourite; 
and therefore in another metrical ro- 
mance, ‘probably more ancient than 
the former, called ¢ Sir Eglamore,’ a 
princefs tells the knight that if he was 
inclined to hunt, fie would, as. a 

efpecial mark of her favour, give him 
an excellent greyhound, fo {wift that 
no deer could efcape from his pufuit. 


‘ Syr yf you be on huntynge founde, 
I fhall you gyve a good greyhounde 
That ts dunne as a doo ; 

For as I am trewe gentylwoman, 
There was never deer that he at ran, 
That myght yicape him fro.” 


It is evident, however, that the 
ladies had hunting parties by them- 
felves, and we find them upon the fe- 
cond plate in the open fields winding 
the horn, roufing the game, and pur- 
fuing it without any other affiftance : 
this delineation, which is by no means 
fingular, is taken from a manufcript 
written and illuminated early in the 
fourteenth century. We may aifo ob- 
ferve, upon thefe occafions. that the 
female Nimrods difpenied with the 
method of riding beft fuited to the 
modeity of the fex, and fat aftride 
upon the faddle like the men ; but this 
indecorous cuftom, | truft, was never 
general, nor of long continuance, even 
with the heroines who were moft de- 
lighted with thefe mafculine exercifes. 
An author of the fevente. nth century 
{peaks of another fafhion adopted by 
the fair huntreffvs of the town of Bury, 
in Suffolk. * The Bury ladies’ fays he, 
« that ufid hawking and hunting, were 
once in a great vaine of wearing 
bregches, which it feems gave rife to 
many fevere and ludicrous farcafms. 
The only argument in favour of this 
habit, was decency in cafe of an acci- 
dent. But it was obferved that fuch 
accidents ought to be prevented, in a 
manner more confiftent with the deli- 
c.cy of the fex, that is, by refraining 
from thofe dangerous recreations. 

Queen Elizabeth was extremely 
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fond of the chafe, and very frequently 
indulged herfelf in following of the 
hounds. ‘ Her majefty,’ fays a cour- 
tier, writing to fir Robert Sidney, ‘is 


well, and excellently difpofed to hunt- 
ting, for every fecond day fhe is on 
horfeback, and continues the fport 
long’*. 


* Rowland Whyte to fir Robert Sidney, dated September 12, A. D. 1600. It is 
to be remembered at this time her majelty had juft entered the feventy-feventh year of 
her age. She was then at her palace at Oatlands ; and frequently, when the was not 
difpoted to hunt herfelf, fhe was entertained with the fight of the pailime; as at Cow- 
drey, in Suffex, the feat of lord Montecute, A. D. 1591, one day after dinner her 
grace faw from a turret ¢ fixteen bucks all having fayre lawe, pulled downe with grey 
hounds in a laund or lawn.” Nichols’ Progreffes, vol. ii. 


On the InRiTABILITY of NeRvEs ; by Everard Home, Ef. F.R.S, 


[From the Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal Society of London, 
for the Year 1801.) 





THE nerves have been hitherto 
confidered as chords that have no 
powers of contraction within them- 
felves, but only ferving as a medium, 
by means‘of which the influence of 
the brain may be communicated to the 
mufcles, and the impreffions made 
upon different parts of the body con- 
veyed to the brain. 

The diflicuties which attend every 
atrempt to inveitigate the real ftate of 
the nerves ia the living body, and tlre 
impofiibility of acquiring any informa- 


tion upon this tubje&t after death, may. 


be urged in excufe for this opinion 
having been fo univerially received, 
fince 1t will be found, from the follow. 
int experiments and obfervations, to 
be vo'd of foundation. 

The ouly means by which any 
knowledge refpecting the irritability of 
nerves can be procured, mult be from 
the operations in furgery performed 
upon nerves, either in a healthy ilate, 
or under the influence of difeafe ; or 
from experiments made upon animal 
bodies before they are wholly deprived 
of life, and inftituted for that parti- 
cular purpofe. 

My attention was directed to this 
fubje& by the following cafe, which 
explains many circumftances reipet- 
ing the aétions of the nerves when un- 
der the influence of difeafe, and gave 
rife to the experiments and obferva- 
tions contained in this paper. 

A perfon thirty-fix years of age, 





naturally eager and anxious in his dif- 
pofition, whofe ttomach was peculiarly 
irritable and irregular in its action, ia 
the winter of the year 1796, while 
riding in the country, was thrown 
from his feat by a fudden motion of 
the horfe ; and, in endeavouring te 
fave himfelf, fell with his whole weight 
upon the end of his thumb, againtt the 
pommel of the faddle. 

The part fwelled, and became 
very painful. A few days after, he 
hurt- it again, which prevented the 
{welling from fubiiding, and it remain- 
ed uneafy and enlarged for three or 
four months. It afterward got well, 
but the motions of the thumb were 
not always under the command of the 
will ; fo that he was fenfible, in the 
years 1797 and 1798, while writing, 
of finding a difficulty in forming par- 
ticular letters. 

On the evening of the 16th of 
Odiober 17099, which was cold and 
damp, he was travelling ina poft-chaife 
with two other perfons. and let down 
the window, to fpeak to the driver. 
A cold wind blew direétly into the car- 
riage, and he endeavoured to pull u 
the window ; but not feeing the glafs 
rife, he looked down, and his hand, in- 
ftead of pulling up the window, was 
lying on his knee. The thumb was 
bent in toward the palm of the hand ; 
a {pafm came upon the mufcles of the 
arm, making them bend the “elbow ; 
and immediately he became infenfible; 
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in a quarter of an hour he perfeétly re- 
covered himfelf. Some hours after, 
upon bending his thumb, to fhow 
what had happened to him in the car- 
riage, there was a return of the fame 
attack, which alfo rendered him in- 
fenfiole for a few minutes. 

From this time, he had no return 
of thefe attacks for nine weeks; at the 
end of which period, on the 18th of 
December 1799, he was waving his 
hand over his head, with a degree of 
eagernels, as a fign for fome people to 
make hatie and follow him; this ex- 
ertion made the thumb contract to- 
ward the palm of the hand, and he 
fell upon the ground in a ftate of in- 
fenfibility. ‘This attack went off as 
the athers had done ; he had another 
in the evening ; and, in the courfe of 
the next day, two more, equally vio- 
Jent. As the motion of the thumb 
was the firft fymptom in all thefe at- 
tacks, the affittants were led to can- 
trive a glove, the front of which was 
ftrong enough to refiit the motion of 
the thumb, and to keep it in its place : 
while this was kept on, the attacks 
were lefs frequent. A ligature was 
then applied round the fore-arm; 
when the thumb was beginning to be 
agitated, this was tightened, and the 
foafms were found to be arrefted ac the 
higature, and of courie deprived of 
their violence. 

From this time, a tourniquet was 
kept conftantly upon the tore-arm ; 
and a perfon was always in readinefs 
to tighten it, the moment the feafm 
was expected, which was always pre- 
ceded by a general feel of uneafinefs 
all uver the body : as foon as the {pafm 
went off, which it did inftantaneoufly, 
the tourniquet was loofened. ‘The 
fpaims in the thumb and fore-arm 
returned frequently, and at irregular 
intervals, generally every three hours, 
fometimes oftener, and once did not 
come on for thirty-fix hours. 

On the third or fourth day, elec- 
tricity was tried, with a view to relieve 
them ; {parks drawn from the thumb 
produced tremors in the mufcles, which 
were confined to the thumb. An elec- 
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tric fhock through the ball of the 
thumb, brought on a very fevere {pafm 
in the arin 5 but neither fparks, nor a 
fhock through the other thumb, pro- 
duced any fenfible effect. 

On the 29th of December, I firft 
faw the patient; and, after watching 
the fymptoms for three days, made the 
following obfervations upon the com- 
plaint. 

That the beginning of the attack 
was fome involuntary motion of the 
thumb and fore-finger ; and therefore, 
the difeafe appeared to be in the branch 
of the nerve which fupplies thefe two 
parts, called by Winflow the median 
nerve. 

That the progrefs of the fpafms 
was in the direct courfe of the trunks 
of the median nerve, up to the head. 

That comprefling the parts in the 
courfe of that nerve, when it was done 
before the fpafms had reached them, 
always arrefted their progrefs ; but, 
when once the mufcles had become 
convulfed, or agitated, the fame com- 
preflion had no effect in flopping the 
progrefs of the fpafms. 

The mode in which the fpafms 
were propagated along the courfe of 
the nerves, was as follows. 

Five or fix tremors took place in 
the flexors of the thumb and fore-fin- 
ger ; then fimilar convulfive motions 
affected the muicles of the fore-arm ; 
foon after, the mufcles of the arm 
were thrown into the fame kind of 
action ; afterward the petoral mufcle, 
and fcaleni of the neck: the mufcles 
of the lower jaw were probably in the 
fame ftate, yon their action. was 
not within the notice of the by-ftand- 
ers. The head was pulled forcibly ta 
that fide, in quick fucceflive motions, 
and, in a fecond or two, the whole 
ceafed ; the parts became tranquil, the 


infenfibility went off, and the patient 


recovered himfelf: there was, how- 
ever, a general feel of langour and 
diftrefs over the whole body, before 
the recovery. 

From thefe obfervations, the dif- 
eafe appeared ta be decidedly in the 
inferior branches of the median nerve 5 
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and the irritation was conveyed along 
its courfe, from its terminations in the 
thumb and fore-finger, to the origin 
in the brain. 

It was propofed to divide the 
nerve, asit pafies from under the an- 
nular ligament of the wrilt toward the 
thumb, to cut off the communication 
between the. dileafed extremities and 
the trunk of the nerve, and fo pot a 
flop to the progrefs of irritation which 
conftituted the difeafe. 

That fuch an operation might be 
attended with fuccefs, was not only 
rendered probable from reafoning, but 
the performing it was fully juftified by 
the fuccefs which had been experienced 
from a fimiliar operation, in fome cafes 
of the Tic deuleureux 3 a difeafe, in 
many refpeéts, of the fame nature with 
the prefent. 

All thefe circumftances were ex- 
plained to the patient, who, from a 
defire of obtaining relief, confented to 
have the nerve divided. This was done 
on the rit of January 1800, in the fol- 
lowing manner : the nerve, as it paffes 
from under the annular ligament, to- 
ward the thumb and fore-finger, was 
laid bare, for above an inch in length ; 
it was then detached from its lateral 
connexions, and, in this expofed ftate, 
a probe-pointed biftoury was paifed 
behind it, and the nerve was raifed 
upon the edge of the inftrument, fo as 
to be diftin¢tly feen by the different 
medical gentlemen prefent, before it 
was cut through. As foon as it was 
divided, the two cut ends retracted 
from one another, to a confiderable 
diftance. ‘This retraétion was very 
unexpected, as the nerve was difen- 
gaged from the cellular membrane, and 
no other part had been divided, whofe 
action could make the portions of the 
nerve recede. 

That nerves, when divided, do re- 


natural to fuppofe, that an independ- 
ent action exifled in the nerve itfeif, 
which had been fo much increafed by 
the influence of difeafe, as to be- 
come unufually great ; and, therefore, 
the retraction was mcre dillinélly feen 
than in a healthy ilate of the body. 

The moment the nerve was divid- 
ed, there was a {pafm over the whole 
bedy, and a momentary injenfibility. 
The blood-veffels divided in the opera- 
tion-were not fecured by ligature, but 
allowed to ftop of themfelves, to give 
the wound every chance of healing by 
the firit intention. The edges of the 
fkin were carefully brought together, 
and kept in that ftate by comprets and 
bandage, to promote as much as pof- 
fible the union. 

For eight hours after the operae 
tion, the parts were perfectly quiet, 
and there was no f{pafm. The wound 
then began to feei hot, as if a red-hot 
coa! had been applied to it. To re- 
lieve this fenfation, the outer bandage 
was loofened, and immediately there 
were twitches in the nerve, which foon 
went off. The patient felt himfelf 
generaily unwell, extremely nervous, 
and irritable. . 

Fifteen hours afier the operation, 
he had a violent {pafm, which went 
along the arm to the head, but did not 
aficét the brain. In an hour, there 
was a fecond attack, at which I was 
prefent ; the pulfe was one hundred 
and five in a minute, the tongue white, 
a great deal of general irritation, ner- 
vous twitches all over the body, but in 
the greateit degree in the arm and leg 
of that fide. ‘Lhe ftiff-fronted glove 
was now put on, to confine the 
thumb. 

The fifth day, fuppuration took 
place in the wound; the {welling in 
the hand was much abated ; and the 
patient was able to drefs and fhave 


traét, is well known in the practice of ~without fpafm, having only twitches 


furgery ; but this effect has been ufual- 
ly attributed to the contraction of the 
neighbouring parts, as the cellar 
membrane and _ blood-vefiels, with 
which the nerves are conneéted. As 
none of thefe caufes could produce the 
effet in the prefent inftance, it was 


in the fingers, and tremors in the 
fore-arm. 

The fixteenth day, the wound was 
entirely healed ; and, as there had been 
no return of fpafms, the patient was 
confidered as well, : 

On the twenty-fourth day, which 
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was a fortnight after the fpafims had 
ceafed, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
he was awakened by a violent fpafm, 
which paffed direétly up to the head, 
and affected the brain, producing in- 
fenfibility : this was the only time the 
brain had been affected fince the ope- 
ration. 

The return of the fpafms after the 
wound had been healed, made it evi- 
dent, that the operation of dividing 
the nerve had not anfwered the purpole 
which was expected from it. The 
failure probably arofe from the wound 
not healing by the firft intention: the 
confequent inflammation rendered the 
cut end of the nerve uncommonly irri- 


table ; and, in this ftate, the confine. 
ment in the hard thickened cicatrix, 
rendered it liable to be ftretched by 
every motion of the thumb, fo as to 
bring on a {pafmodic contraction. 

From this time the patient was not 
under my direétion ; but I underftood, 
that he tried the effect of large dofes 
of opium, which did not afford relief. 
He was then induced to employ elec- 
tricity, which was alfo unfuccefsful ; 
and he died in a fit, which at the time 
was believed to be apoplexy, about five 
months after the operation had been 
performed ; but, as the body was not 
examined, the nature of the fit could 
not be afcertained. : 


s 
REMARKS ON THE USES AND VIRTUES OF WINE. 


WINE has become the moft ufual 
beverage of man, and is, at the fame 
time, the moft varied. Wine is known 
in all climates; and the attra¢ction of 
this liquor is fo ftrong, that the pro- 
hibitory law refpeéting it, which Ma- 
homet impofed on his followers, is 
daily broken. 

This liquor, befide being a tonic 
and ftrengthener, is alfo more or lefs 
nutritive: in every point of view, it 
muti be falutary. The ancients afcrib- 
ed to it the property of ftrengthening 
the underftanding. Plato, Aifchylus, 
and Solomon, all agree in afcribing 
to it this virtue. But no writer has 
better decribed the real properties of 
wine than the celebrated Galen, who 
afligns to each fort its peculiar ufes, 
and defcribes the difference they ac- 
guire by age, climate, &c. 

Excefs in regard to the ufe of wine 
has at all times called forth the cen- 
fure of legiflators. It was cuftomary 
among the Greeks to prevent intoxi- 
cation by rubbing their temples and 
forehead with precious ointments and 
tonics. ‘The anecdote of that famous 
legiflator, who, to reftrain the in- 
temperance of the people, authorized 
it by an exprefs law, is well known ; 
and we read that Lycurgus caufed 
dranken people to. be publicly exhibit- 
ed, in order to excite a horror of in- 


toxication in the Lacedzmonian youth. 
By a law of Carthage, the ufe of wine 
was prohibited in the time of war. 
Plato interdi&ted it to young perfons 
below the age of twenty-two. Arifto- 
tle did the fame to children and nurfes. 
And we are informed by Palmarius, 
that the laws of Rome allowed to 
priefts, or thofe employed in the fa- 
crifices, but three {mall giafies of wine 
at their repafts. 

But, notwithitanding the wifdom of 
laws, the hideous piéture of intemper- 
ance, and the fatal confequences with 
which it is attcnded, the attraéticns 
of wine have been fo powerful among 
certain nations, that their fondnefs for 
it has degenerated in a paflion and real 
want. We daily fee men, prudentin 
other refpects, gradually acquire the 
habit of indulging immoderately in 
the ufe of this liquor; and in their 
wine extinguifh their moral faculties 
and their phyfical ftrength. 


Narratur et prifci Catonis, 
Szpe mero incaluiffe virtus, 


We learn from hiftory, that Wen- 
ceflas, king of Bohemia and of the 
Romans, having come to France to 
negociate a treaty with Charles vi, 
repaired to Rheims.in the month of 
May 1797, where he got intoxicated 
every day with the wine ef the coun- 
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try, choofing rather to forego every 
thing than not indulge in this excefs. 

The virtue of wine differs accord- 
ing to its age. New wine is flatulent, 
indigeftible, and purgative: muflum 
flatuofum et concoétu difficile. Unum in 

f bonum continet, quod alvum emalliat. 
Vinum raruminfrigidat ;—mufium craffi 
‘ucci.eff, et frigid. 

4 Tie oes confounded  thefe 
words—-mu/tum et novum vinum, Ovd 
fays, Qui nova mufta bibant. Unde 
virgo mufta difa eft pro intada et 
novella. , 

Light wines only can be drunk be- 
fore they have grown old. The 
Romans followed this cuftom, and 
drank their wines in fucceffion : Vinum 
Gauranum et Albanum, et que in Sabinis 
et in Tujcis nafcuxtur, ct Amienum quod 
circa Neajol:m vicinis cellibus gigni- 
tur. 

New wines are not at all nourifh- 
ing, efpecially thofe which are aque- 
ous, and little faccharine: corpori 
alimentum jubgerunt paucifimum, fays 
Galen. 

Thefe wines readily produce intoxi- 
cation; and the reaion of this is, the 
quantity of carbonic acid with which 
they are charged. This acid, by 


difengaging itielf from the liquor by- 


the temperature of the ftomach, extin- 
guifhes the irritability of the organs, 
and brings on ftupor. 

Old wizes, in general, are tonic, 
and very wholefome : they are fuited 
to weak ftomachs, old people, and in 
all cafes were ftrengthening is necef- 
fary: they afford very little nouriih 
ment, becaufe they are deprived of 
their really nourifhing principles, and 
contain fcarcely any oiher than al- 
cohol. 
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Wines differ effentially in regard to 
colour. Red, in general, is more 
fpiritous, lighter, and more digefti- 
ble: white wine furnithes lefs alcohol, 
and is more diuretic and weaker, as 
it has remained lefs time in the vat: 
it is almoft always more oily, more 
nutritive, and more gafeous, than the 
red. 

The art of tempering wine by the 
addition of one part of water was 
practifed among the ancients: wine 
of this kind they called winum dilutum, 
Pliny, after Homer, fpeaks of a wine 
which could bear twenty parts of wa- 
ter. The fame hiftorian informs us, 
that in his time wines fo fpiritous were 
known, that they could not be drunk : 
nifi pervincerentur aqua et attenuentur 
aqua calida. 

The ancients, who had very juft 
and correét ideas refpeéting the art 
of making and preferving wines, feem 
to have been unacquainted with that 
of diftilling {pirit from them : the firft 
correct ideas re{pecting the diftillation 
of wine are afcribed to Arnaud de 
Villeneuve, vrofeffor of . medicine at 
Montpellier. 

The diftillation of wines has given 
a new value to this production. It 
has not only furnithed a new beverage, 
fironger and incorruptible, but has 
made known to the arts the real fol- 
vent of refins and of aromatic princi- 
ples, and, at the fame time, a mean 
as fimple as certain for preferving ani- 
mal and vegetable fubftanees from all 
putrid decompofition. It ison thefe 
remarkable properties that the art of 
the varnifher, the perfamer, the maker 
of liqueurs, and others founded on the 
fame b:fis, have been fucceflively 
eftablifhed. 


ACCOUNT OF PORTCHESTER CASTLE. 


With a perfpeBiue View of the 


’ PORTCHESTER CASTLE takes 
its name from the village, wherein it 
ftands, which is five miles nosth-weft 
of Portfmouth. It was once a town 
of note, then called Caer-Peris. 
Stow, from Roufe, fays it was built 


CasTue and the BARRACKS. 


by Guargunftus, fon of Beline, who 

lived three hundred and feventy-five 

years before Chrilt; it was likewife,. 

according to tradition, the place where 

Vefpafian landed: it. had then a fa- 

me ees but the fea retiring, 
¢ 
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the inhabitants left the place and re- 
moved to the ifland of Portfey. Both 
the founder, and the time when this 
caftle was built, are unknown ; but it 
is univerfaily acknowledged to be of 
great antiquity. 

The caftle 1s a {quare, whofe inter- 
nal fide is four hundred and forty 
feet ; its area contains four acres, four 
chains, and feven perches. 

The walls are fix feet thick, and 
about fifteen high, having in many 
places a pafiage round them, covered 
with a parapet. It has eighteen 
towers of various fhapes and magni- 
tudes, including thoie of the Keep, 
and is furrounded on the north, wett, 
and fouth fides, bya ditch of different 
breadths, fifteen feet deep; on the 
eaft, it has been filled up by the fea. 
The entrance is on the weft fide, 
through a gate, thirty feet deep, and 
fourteen wide, under a {quare tower. 
On the infide, over the gate, are two 
projeing figures, fomewhatrefemb- 
ling Egyptian fphinxés. In the eaft 
wall, directly oppofite this gate, is 
another of like dimenfions. There 
are likewife two fally ports. 

The Keep encompaffes a parallelo- 
ram of fixty-five by one hundred and 
fteen feet. Ithas four towers, three 

of them ftanding on the outfide wall ; 
one of which, much larger than the 
reft, forms the north-wefi angle of the 
fquare ; the fourth ftands at the fouth- 
eaft corner of this building. Here 
are many rooms, feveral very large, 
and fome arched with ftone; among 
them, one which appears to have been 
achapel. The entrance is through a 
gate, on the fouth fide, only eight feet 
wide. Several of thefe towers, as well 
as part of the walls, are now in ruins. 

Toward the fouth-eaft part of the 
area of the fquare, fiands St. Mary’s, 
or the parifh church of Portchefter. 
Here king Henry 1, in the year 1133, 
founded a priory of canons of the or- 
der of St. Auguiftine, which was not 
long after removed to Southwicke, 
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where it continued till the diffolution, 
when it was valued at two hundred 
and fifty feven pounds, four thillings 
and fourpence per annum, according 
to both Dugdale and Speed. The 
{cite was granted, the ‘thirtieth of 
Henry visi, to John White. The 
living of Portcheiter is a vicarage of 
which the king is patron; and, ac- 
cording to Ecton, it is difcharged. 

This church has manifeft marks df 
great antiquity ; and by a moulding 
on the fouth fide of the tower, forme:ly 
ferving to cover the extremity of the 
roof, it appears it had once a fouth 
aifle, anfwered to that now ftanding 
on the north, which completed the 
form of the crofs. The eaft end has 
been !ikewife rebuilt, as is vifible by 
a fimilar circumftance, which fhows 
it was formeily of the fame height as 
the weft part of the body of the 
church. The arches over the doors 
and windows of the ancient part are 
all circular, and at the weft end are 
richly decorated with thofe indented 
ornaments, which characterize the 
ftyle of Saxon architefture. It was 
lait repaired in the year 1710, by 
queen Anne. [In it is a curious font; 
and alfo the monument of fir Thomas 
Cornwallis, knight, groom-porter 
to yueen Elifabeth and king James 1. 

This cattle formerly belonged to 
the family of the Nortons, and after- 
ward to that of the Whitcheads,-who 
conveyed it to Alexander, father of 
Robert Thiftlethwaixe, efq. the pre- 
fent proprietor. 

In the laft and two preceding wars, 
as well as in the prefent, it was rented 
by government for the keeping of 
the Spanifh. and French prifoners. 
This occafioned feveral temporary 
buildings and conveniencies to be. e- 
rected ; and the pulling of thefe down, 


together with the breaches made by 


the prifoners in attempting to efcape, 
has not a little cooperated with time 
in his depredations on this ancient 
ftructure. 


In our Magazine for Offober 179%, we gave a per/peftive view of this Cattle by the Sea, ate 
companied with the fame biftorcal defeription, which is bere reprinted, for the infarmation of 
fach of cur readers as may not be in pofefion of that Magaxine. 
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ANECDOTES of MAssILon, the celebrated FRENCH B1sHoPi 
[By D’Avempert.] 


SCARCELY did-Maffillon begin 
to fhow h méfelf in the puipits of Paris, 
than he eclipfed all thofe who at that 
period thone in the fame career. He 
had’declared ‘that he would not preach 
like them,’ not through a prefump- 
tuous confidence in his fuperiority, 
but through an equally juft and ma- 
ture idea that he had formed of 
Chriftian eloquence. He was perfuad- 
ed that if the minifter of God’s word, 
on the oné hand, degrades himfelf 
by uttering common truths in trivial 
language, on the other, he miffes his 
purpofe by thinking to captivate his 
audience with a long chain of reafon- 
ing, which they are incapable of tol- 
lowing ; he knew that if all hearers 
are not bleffed with an informed mind, 
all have a heart, whence the preacher 
ought to feek his arms; that, in the 
pulpit, man. ought to be fhown to 
himfe'f, not fo much to difguft him by 
a fhocking portrait, as to afflict him 
by the refemblance ; and in fine, that 
if it is fometimes ufeful to alarm and 
difquiet him, it is till more fo to draw 
from him thofe tears of fenfibility, 
which are much more efficacious than 
the tears of defpair. 

Such was the plan Mafillon pro- 
pofed to himfelf, and he executed it 
like one who had conceived it ;- that 
is, like a mafter. He excells in 
that part of oratory, which may ftand 
in ftead of all the reft—-that eloquence 
which goes right to the foul, but which 
agitates without confounding, appals 
without crufhing, penetrates without 
lacerating it: he goes to the bottom 
of the heart, in fearch of thofe hidden 
folds in which the paffions are en- 
wrapt—thofe fecret fophiims, which 
they fo artfully employ to blind and 
feduce us. To combat and deftroy 
thefe fophifms, it merely fuffices to 
develope them ; but he does it ina 
language fo affeétionate and tender, 


that he fubdues lefs than he attracts ; 


and even in difplaying before us the 
picture of our vices, he knows how to 
attach and pleafe us. His diction, 
always eafy, elegant, and pure, never 
deviates from that noble fimplicity, 
without which there is neither good 
tafte nor genuine eloquence. This 
fimplicity, being joined in Mafiilion, 
to the fofteft and moft feducing har- 
mony, borrows from it ftill new graces; 
and what completes the charm of this 
enchanting ftyle is, that fo many beau- 
ties are felt to flow freely from the 
{fpring. without expence to their au- 
thor. Sometimes, even, there efcape 
from him, either in the expreflions, 
the turns, or the fweet melody of his 
periods, negligences which may be 
called happy, fince they perfectly ef- 
face not only the ftamp, but even the 
fufpicion, of labour. It was by this 
inattention to felf, chat Maffillon made 
as many friends as auditors; he knew 
that the more an orator feems occu- 
pied in catching admiration, the lefs 
his hearers are difpofed to grant it ; 
and that this ambition is the rock fa- 
tal to fo many preachers, who, en- 
trufted (if I may fo exorets myfelf) 
with the interefts of God himéelf, 
choofe to mix with it the little in- 
terefts of their vanity. Mafiillon, on 
the.contrary, thought ita very empty 
pleafure, ‘ to have to do,’ as Mone 
taigne exprefies it, * with people who 
always admire a1d make wavy for us ;? 
efp-cially at thofe feafons, when it is 
fo delightful to forget one’s telf, in 
order to be folely occupied with thofe 
feeble and unfortunate beings, whom 
duty enjoins to confole' and initru€. 
He compared the ttudied eloquence of 
profane preachers, to thofe flowers, 
which ftifle the produéts of harveft, 
and, though very agreeable to the 
fight, are equally hurtful to the crop. 

It feemed wonderful that a man, 
devoted by ftation to retirement, 
~—. know the world fo well as to 
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draw fuch exaé pictures of the paf- 
fions, efpeciclly oi felf-love. * | have 
learned to draw them,’ he candicly 
faid, ‘ by ftudying myfelf? He 
proved it in a manner equally energe- 
tic and ingenuous, by his confeflion 
to one of his brethren, who congra- 
tulated him on the fuccefs of his fer- 
mons: -‘ The Devil,’ he replied, 
“has already told it me more elo- 
quently than you.’ 

Mafiillon derived another advan- 
tage from that eloquence of the foul, 
which he fo well underftood: as, in 
{peaking to the heart of man, he fpoke 
the language of all conditions, all 
went to -hear his fermons; even un- 
believers attended upon him, and of- 
ten met with inftruction where they 
only fought amufement. The reafon 
-was, that Maffilion knew how to de- 
fcend on their account to the only 
language they would hear, that of a 
philofophy, purely human in appear- 
ance, but which, finding every accefs 
to their hearts open, prepared the 
way for the Chriftian orator to ap- 
proach them without effort and unre- 
fitted, and to obiain a conqueft even 
without a combat. 

His aétion was perfealy fuited to 
his fpecies of eloquence: on entering 
the pulpit, he appeared thoroughly 
penetrated with the great truths he 
was about to utter: with eyes declin- 
ed, a modett and colleéted air, with- 
out violent motions, and almoft with- 
out gefures, but animating the whole 
with a voice of teafibility, he diffufed 
over his audience the religious emo- 
tion, which his own exterior proc!aim- 
ed, and cauied himfelf to be liftened 
to with that protound fience, by 
which eloquence is better praifed than 
by the loudeft applaufes. The repu- 
tation of his manner alone, induced 
the celebrated iron to attend on one 
ef his difcourfes; on leaving the 
church, he faid to a friend who ac- 
companied him, ‘ This man is an ora- 
tor, and we are only players.’ 

The court {con withed to hear him, 
or rather to judge him, without pride, 
as without fear, he appeared on this 


great and formidable theatre. He 
opened with diftinguifhed luftre ; and 
the exordium of his firft difcourfe, is 
one of the mafter-ftrokes of modern 
elequence. Lewis xiv, was then at 
the fummit of power and glory, ad- 
mirc¢ by all Eu.ope, adored by his 
f{ubjeéts, intoxicated with adulation, 
and fatiated with homage. Mazfiillon 
tool for his text a paflage of {cripture, 
apparently leaft applicable to fuch a 
prince : ‘ Biefled are they that mourn;’ 
and from this he had the art to draw 
an eu'ogy the more novel and flatter- 
ing, as it feemed dictated by the gof- 
pel itfelf, and fuch as an apoftle might 
have made. ‘* Sire,’ faid he, ‘if the 
world were here fpeaking to your ma- 
je'ly, it would not addrefs you with 
** Blefled are they that mourn :” 
«* Bleffed,”” would it fay, ‘‘ the prince 
who never fought but to conquer; 
who has filled the univerfe with his 
name ; who, in the courfe of a long 
and flourifhing reign, has enjoyed 
with fp'endour all that men admire, 
the greatnefs of his conquefts, the 
love of his people, the efteem of his 
enemies, the wifdom of.his laws :”— 
but, fire, the gofpel fpeaks not as the 
world fpeaks,’ 

The audience of Verfailles, accuf- 
tomed as they were to the Bofluets 
and Bourdaloues, were unacquainted 
with an eloquence, at the fame tinie fo 
delicate aud fo roble : in confequence, 
it excited in the afflembly, notwith- 
ftanding the gravity of the place, an 
involuntary expreffion of admiration, 
There only wanted. torender this paf- 
fage ftill more imprefiive, that it fhould 
hive been pronounced in the fhidft of 
the misfortuses which fucceeded our 
triumphs, and at atime when the mo- 
narch, who, during fifty years had 
experienced nothing but profperity, 
lived only to forrow. If ever Lewis 
xiv heard a more eloquent exordium, 
it was perhaps that of a religious mif- 
fionary, who, on his firft appearance 
before the king, thus began his dif- 
courfe.—* Sire, | mean not to pay 2 
compliment to your majefty, 1 hav¢ 
found none in the gofpel.’ 
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Madame de Coulanges, in a letter 
to madame de Sevigne, makes a very 
judicious reflection on the fpecies of 
fuccefs, which Mafiillon experienced 
at court. ‘ He fucceeded,’ fays the, 
‘at Verfailles, as he did at Paris; 
but one who fows at court often fows 
in an ungrateful foil; for they who 
are much moved with fermons are al- 
ready converted, and the reft wait for 
grace, often without impatience: the 
impatience itfelf would be a great 
grace.’ 

Truth, even when it {peaks in the 
name of God, ought to content itlelf 
with knocking at the door of kings, 
and fhould never break it open. 
Maffillon, convinced of this maxim, 
did not imitate fome of his predecef- 
fors, who had di(played their zeal by 
preaching Chriflian morality in the 
manfions of vice, with an. autterity 
capable of rendering it odious, and 
of expofing it to the refentment of 
haughty and offended power. Our 
orator was always firm, but always 
refpectful, while he announced to his 
fovereign the will of the judge of 
Kings. He filled the meafure of his 
miniftry, but he never farpaffed it; 
and the monarch, who might have 
left his chapel difcontented with the 
liberty of fome other preachers, ne- 
ver left it after a fermon of Mafiil- 
lon’s, but ¢ difcontented with himielf.’ 
Thefe were the very words of the 
prince to this orator; words which 
contained the higheft eulogy he could 
give ; yet one, which fo many preach- 
ers before and fince Maffillon have 
not wifhed to obtain, while they were 
more folicitous to pleafe the critics than 
to convert finners. 

The excel'ent anfwer of Lewis x1v, 
to a preacher, who had grofsly maik- 
ed him out in a fermon delivered in 
his prefence, is well known, ‘I am 
willing to take my hhare in the fer- 
mon, but | co not like to have it made 
at me.’ it has been faid that even 
Bourdaloue exceeded the bounds in 
this pomt ; and that during the time 
of the king’s amour with madame de 
Montefpan, he ventured from the 
pulpit to remind the monarch of Da- 
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vid’s adultery with Bathfheba, by ad- 
drefling to’him the words of the pro- 
phet Nathan, ‘‘Ilhou art the man.’ 
It is difficult to believe that Bourda- 
loue fliould fo far have carried his 
apoftolic boldnefs; and ftill more, 
that his brother je‘uits fhould have ap- 
proved it. They did not pique them- 
felves on preaching the gofpel fo 
rudely, efpecially at cout. This pre« 
tended anecdote has doubtlefs been 
invented in order to honour Lewis 
with his fuppofed reply: ‘He has 
done his duty, let us do ours.’ At 
leat, it is certain, that whatever he 
faid, he did nothing, for he kept his 
miftrefs. The duke of Orleans, when 
in the plenitude of his power as re- 
gent, treated with a nobler indiffer- 
ence 2 fanatical Janfenift of Amiens, 
who had preached againft him in his 
village. ‘ Why dves the man trouble 
himtclf about me ?? faid he, ‘ I do not 
belong to his parith.” It was with 
this fame clergyman that the cardinal 
de Noailles, remonitrated on the vio- 
lence of his zeal. ‘¢ A little more pru- 
dence, good fir;’ faid the prelate to 
him. ‘ My lord,’ anfwered the prieft, 
* my catechifm has long taught me 
that prudence is one of the cardinal 
virtues !? 

The jefuits of Clermont, perhaps 
in order to detect his fentiments, and 
lay a fnare for him, denounced to 
Maffillon,. an oratorian accufed of 
preaching Janfenifm. The prelate, 
defirous of giving a proof of his or- 
thodoxy to thefe zealous and clear- 
fighted informers, fent for the preach- 
er. and, in prefence of two jefuits, 
faid to him, ‘] am affured, father, 
that you preach a doétrine.’—< Yes, 
my lord,’ replied the Oratorian, with- 
out giving him time to finifh, <I 
preach thofe truths, which have made 
you a brfhop.’? Maffillon held his 
peace, and fent back the oratorian to 
his pulpit, and the jefuits to hunt oat 
other victims. — 

Among the countlefs alms which 
he gave, there were fome which he 
concealed with the greateft care, not 
only to favour the delicacy of unfortu- 
nate individuals, but fometimes te 
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{pare whole communities the fenfation 
ef inguietude and fear, however 
groundlefs, which thefe donations 
might occafion them. A numerous 
convent of auns had for feveral days 
been without bread. The fiiterhood 
had refolved to perifh rather than 
male known their fhocking dittrefs, 
through the apprehenfion that it might 
c2ufe the fuppreffion of their houfe, 
to which they were more attached 
than to life. Maffiilon learned at the 
fame time their extreme neceflity, and 
the motive of their‘filence. Eager to 
give them relief, he was fearful of 
alarming them by feeming informed 
of their fituation; he therefore fe- 
eretly fent them a very confiderable 
fum, which rendered their fubfiftence 
fecure, till he had found means to 
provide them with ether refources ; 
and it was not till after his death that 
they became acquainted with the be- 
nefactorto whom they were fo greatly 
indebted. 

He died, as Fenelon died, and as 
every bifhop ought to die, without 
money and without debts. It was on 
the 23th of September 1742, that the 
church, eloquence, and husnanity, 
faftained this irreparable lofs. 

A recent incident, well calculated 
to affect feeling hearts, affords a 
proof how dear the memory of Maf- 


ON CASTLE BUILDING, AND 


WHEN the work of the day is 
over, and a man lies down to relax 
his body and mind, he cannot ceafe 
from thinking, though he defires it. 
Something occurs to his fancy ; that 
is followed by another thing, and fo his 
thoughts are carried.on from one object 
to another, until fleep clofes the fcene. 

In this operation of the mind, it is 
not one faculty only that is employed : 
there are. many that join together in 
its production. Sometimes the tranf- 
actions of the day are bryaght upon 
the ftage, and acted over again, as it 
were, upon this theatre of the imagi- 
nation. In this cafe, memory farely 


a&s the moft confiderable part, fince 
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fillon is, not only to the indigent 
whofe tears he dried, but to all who 
have known him, Some years fince, 
a traveller who happened to be at 
Clermont, withed to fee the country- 
feat,/where the prelate was accuftomed 
to pafs great part of the year. He 
applied to an ancient graid-vicar, 
who, fince the bithop’s death, had not 
had refolution to-return to this country 
manfion, now deprived of its inhabi- 
tant. He confented, however, to fa- 
tisfy the traveller’s defire, notwith- 
ftanding the pain he expedted from 
revifiting a fpot fo fadly dear to his 
remembrance. They wenc together, 
and the grand-vicar fhowed every 
thing to the ftranger. ‘ Here,’ faid 
he, with tears in his eyes, ‘ is the alley 
where the worthy prelate took his 
walks with us; here is the arbour un- 
der which he ufed to repofe while he 
read ; this is the garden which he cul- 
tivated with his own hands.’ They 
then entered the houfe, and when 
they came to the chamber in which 
Maffillon had breathed his lai; 
* This,’ faid the grand-vicar, ¢ is the 
place where we loft him ;’ and, as he 
ipoke thefe- words, he fainted. away, 
The fliade of Titus or Marcus Aure- 
lius might have envied foch. a hae 
mage. 


OTHER FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 


the fcenes exhibited are not fidlions, 
but realities, which we remember; 
yet, in this cafe, the memory does 
not act alone, other powers are em- 
ployed, and attend upon their proper 
objects. The tranfacétions remem- 
bered will be more or lefs interefting : 
and we cannot then review our own 
conduct, nor that of others, without 
pafling fome judgement upon it. This 
we approve, and that we difapprove. 
This elevates, that humbles and de- 
prefies us. Perfons that are not ab- 
folutely indifferent to us, can hardly 
appear, even to the imagination, with- 
out fome friendly or unfriendly emo« 


tion. We judge and reafon about 
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things, as well as perfons in fuch reve- 
ries. We remember what a man faid 


and did ; from this we pafs to his de-. 


figns, and to his general character, 
and frame fome hypothefis to make 
the whole confiitent. Such trains of 
thougat we may call hiftorical. 

There are others which we may 
call romantic ; in which the plot is 
formed by the creative power of 
fancy, without any regard to what did 
or will happen. 'n thefe alfo, the 
powers of judgement, tafte, moral 
jentiment, as well as the paffions and 
affeGiions, come in and take a- fhare 
in the execution. In thefe fcenes, the 
man himfelf commonly acts a very 
diftinguifhed part, and feldom does 
any thing which he cannot approve. 
Here the mifer will be generous, the 
coward brave, and the knave honeft. 
Mr. Addifon calls this play of the 
fancy CasTLE BUILDING. 

The young politician, who has 
turned his thoughts to the affairs of 
government, becomes in his imagina- 
tion a minifter of ftate. He examines 
every fpring and wheel of the machine 
of government with the nicett eye, 
and the moft exact judgement. He 
finds a proper remedy for every dif- 
order of the commonwealth, quickens 
trade and manufaSures by falutary 
laws, encourages arts and f{ciences, 
and makes the nation happy at home, 
and reipecied abroad. He feels the 
reward of his good adminiftration, in 
that fe!f-approbation which attends it, 
and is happy in acquiring, by his 
wife.and patriotic condudt, the blef- 
fings of the prefent age, and the 
praifes of thofe that are to come. 

It is probable, that, upon the flage 
of imagination, more great exploits 
have been performed in every age, 
than have been upon -ue ftage of life 
from the beginning of the world. 
An innate detire of felf-approbation is 
undoubtedly a part of the human con- 
fiitution. It is a powerful {pur to 
worthy conduat, and is intended as 
fuch by the Author of our being. A 
man cannot be eafy or happy, unlefs 
this defire be infome meafure gratified. 
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While he conceives himfelf worth- 
lefs and bafe, he can relifh no enjoy- 
ment. The humiliating mortifying 
fentiment muft be removed, and this 
natural defire of felf-approbation will 
either produce a noble effort to ac- 
quire real worth, which is its proper 
diretion, or it will lead into fome of 
thofe arts of felf-deceit, which create 
a filie opinion of worth. 

A cattle builder, in the fi@itious 
fcenes of his fancy, will figare, not 
according to his real character, but 
according tothe higheft opinion he . 
has been able to form of himfelf, and 
perhaps far beyond that opinion. For 
in thofe imaginary conflicts the paf- 
fions. eafily yield to reafon, and a 
man exerts the nobleft efforts of vir- 
tue and magnanimity, with the fame 
eafe, as, in his dreams, he - flies 
through the air, or plunges to the 
botiom of the ocean. 

The romantic fcenes of fancy are 
moft commonly the occupation of 
young minds, not yet fo deeply enga- 
ged in life as to have their thoughts 
taken up by its real cares and bufi- 
nefs. Thofe active powers of the 
mind, which are moft luxuriant by 
conttituiion, or have been moft che- 
risked by education, impatient to exert 
themfelves, hurry the thought into 
feenes that give them play; and the 
boy commences in imagination, ac- 
cording to the bent of his mind, a ge- 
neral or a ftatefman, a poet or an 
orator. 

When the fair ones become caftle- 
builders, they ufe different materials ; 
and while the young foldier is carried 
into the field of Mars, where he 
pierces the thickeft fquadrons of the 
enemy, defpifing death in all its forms, 
the gay and lovely nymph, whofe 
heart has never felt the tender paf- 
fion, is tranfported into a brilliant 
afiembly, where fhe draws the atten- 
tion of every eye, and makes an im- 
preffion on the nobleft heart. 

But no fooner has Cupid’s arrow 
found its way into her own heart, 
than the whole fcenery of her imagi- 


nation is changed. Balls and affem- 
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blics have now no charms. Woods 
and groves, the flowery bank, and the 
chryital fountain, are the fcenes fhe 
frequents in imagination. She be- 
comes an Arcadian fhepherdefs, feed- 
ing her flock befide that of her Stre- 
phon, and wants no more to com- 
plete her happinefs. Ina few years 
the love-fick maid is transformed into 
the folicitous mother. Her fmiling 
offspring play around her. She views 
them with a parents’ eye. Her ima- 
gination immediately raifes them to 
manhood, and brings them forth up- 
onthe ftage of life. One fon makes 
a figure in an army, another fhines at 
the bar ; her daughters are happily 
difpofed of in marriage, and bring 
new alliances to the family. Her 
children’s children rife up before her, 
and venerate her gray hairs. 

Thus the fpontaneous falties of 
fancy are as various as the cares and 
fears, the defires and hopes of man 

Quicquid agunt homines, Se. 

Thefg fill up the fcenes of fancy, as 
well as the page of the fatirift. What- 
ever poffefles the heart makes occa- 
fional excurfions into the imagination, 
and aéts fuch fcenes upon that theatre 
as are agreeable to the prevailing paf- 
fion. The man of traffic, who has 
committed a rich cargo to the incon- 
ftant ocean, follows it in his thought ; 
and, accordingly as his hopes or his 
fears prevail, he is haunted with 
ftorms, and rocks, and fhipwreck ; 
or he makes a happy and a lucrative 
voyage : and before his veffel has loft 
fight of land, he has difpofed of the 
profit which he is to bring at her re- 
turn, 

The poet, is carried into the Ely- 
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fian fields, where he converfes with the 
gholts of Homer and Orpheus. ‘The 
philofopher makes a tour through the 
planetary fyflem, or goes down to the 
centre of the earth, and examines its 
various ftrata. In the devout man 
likewife, the great objects that poffefs 
his heart often play in his imagina- 
ton: fometimes he is tranfported to 
the regions of the bleffed, from whence 
he looks down with pity upon the 
folly and pageantry of human life: 
or he proftrates himfelf before the 
throne of the Moft High with devout 
veneration: or he converfes with ce- 
leftial {pirits about the natural and 
moral kingdom of God, which he 
now fees only by a faint light, but 
hopes hereafter to view with a ftead- 
ier and brighter eye. 

In perfons come to maturity, there 
is even in thefe fpontaneous fallies of 
fancy, fome arrangement of thought : 
and | conceive that it will be readily 
allowed, that in thofe who have the 
greateft ftock of knowledge, and the 
belt natural parts, even the fpontane- 
cus movements of fancy will be the 
moft regular and connected. They 
have an order, connection and unity, 
by which they are no lefs diltinguit- - 
ed from the dreams of one afleep, or 
the ravings of one delirious, on the 
one hand, than from the finihed pro- 
du&ions of art on the other. 

How is this regular arrangement 
brought about ? It has all the marks 
of judgement. and reafon, yet it feems 
to go before judgement, and to {pring 
forth fpontaneoufly. This is a 
geeftion which has puzzled, and will 
long continue co puzzle philofophers. 


Opinions of Mopern Autuors refpecting the Ex1sTENCE of 
the AMAZONS. 


THE amazons are mentioned by 
many ancient authors, and if any cre- 
dit be due to the accounts concerning 
them, they fubfiited through feveral 
ages. They are reprefented as hav- 
ing rendered themfelves extremely 
formidable ; as having founded cities, 
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enlarged the boundaries of their do- 
minions, and conquered feveral other 
nations. 

That at any period there fhould 
have been women, who, without the 
alliftance of men, built cities and go- 
verned them, raifed armies‘and com- 

















manded them, adminiftered public af-- 
fairs, and extended their dominion by 
arms, is undoubtedly fo contrary to 
all that we have feen and known of 
human affairs, as to appear in a very 
great degree incredible; but that wo- 
men may have exiited fufficiently ro- 
buft, and fufficiently courageous, to 
have engaged in warlike enterprizes, 
and even to have been fuccefsful in 
them, is certainly not impoffible, 
however contrary to the ufual courfe 
of things. In fupport of this fide of 
the queftion, it may be urged, that 
women who have been early trained 
to warlike exercifes, to hunting, and _ 
to a hard and laborious mode of liv- 
ing, may be rendered more ftrong, 
and capable of more vigorous exer- 
tions, than men whohave led indolent, 
delicate, and luxurious lives, and who 
have feldom been expofed even to the 
inclemencies of the weather. ‘The 
limbs of women, as well as of men, 
are ftrengthened and rendered more 
robuft by frequent and laborious exer- 
cife. A nation of women, therefore, 
brought up and difciplined as the an- 
cient Amazons ate reprefented to have 
been, wou'd be fuperior to an equal 
number of hardy men, trained up and 
difciplined in the fame manner. 

That much of what is faid of the 
Amazons is fabulous, there can beno 
reafonable doubt; but it does not 
therefore follow, that the whole is 
without foundation. The ancient me- 
dals and monuments on which they 
are reprefented are very numerous, as 
are alfo the teftimonies of ancient wri- 
ters. It feems not rational to fuppofe 
that all this originated in fiction, 
though it may be much blended with 
it. The, abbe Guyon fpeaks of the 
hiftory of the Amazons as having 
been regarded by many perfonsas fa- 
bulous, ‘rather from prejudice than 
from any real and folid examination,’ 
and it mutt be acknowledged, that 
the arguments in favour of their ex- 
iftence, from ancient hiltory, and from 
ancient monuments, are extremely 
powerful. Tne fact feems to be, that 
truth and fiction have been blended in 
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narrations concerning thefe ancient 
heroines. 

Inftances of heriofm in women 
have occafionally occurred m modern 
times, fomewhat refembling that of 


the ancient Amazons. The times and ~ 


the manners of chivalry, in particular, 
by bringing great enterprizes, bold 
adventures, and extravagant heroifin, 
into fafhion, infpired the women with 
the fame tafte. The women, in con- 
fequence of the prevailing pafion, 
were now feen in the middle of camps 
and of armies. ‘They quitted the foft 
and tender inclinations, and the deli- 
cate offices of their own fex, for the 
toils, and the toilfome occupation of 
ours. During the crufades, animated 
by the double enthufiafm of religion 
and of valour, they often performed 
the moft romantic exploits ; obtained 
indulgencies on the field of battle, and 


died with arms in their hands, by the 


fide of their lovers or of their hufbands. 

In Europe, the women attacked and 
defended fortifications: _princeffes 
commanded their armies and obtained 
victories. Such was the celebrated 
Joan de Montfort, difputing for her 
duchy of Bretagne, and fighting her- 
felf. Such was that ftill more cele- 
brated Margaret of Anjou, that ac- 
tive and intrepid general and foldier, 
whofe genius fupported a long time a 
feeble hufband ; which taught him to 
conquer ; which replaced him upon the 
throne; which twice relieved him 
from prifon ; and, opprefled by for- 
tune and by rebels, which did not 
bend till after the had decided in per- 
fon twelve battles. 

The warlike {pirit among the wo- 
men, confiftent with ages of barba- 


rifm, when every thing is impetuous,’ 


becaufe nothing is fixed, and when all 
excefs is the excefs of force, continued 
in Europe upwad of four. hundred 
years, fhowing itfelf from time to 
time, and ‘always in the middle of 
convulfions, or on the eve of great 
revolutions. But there were eras and 
counsries in which that fpirit appear- 
ed with particular luftre. Such were 
the difolays it made in the 15th and 
Da ; 
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14th centuries in Hungary, and in the 
iflands of the Archipelago, and the 
Mediterrancan, when they were in- 
vaded by the Turks. 

Among the ftrking inftances of 
Amazonian conduct in modern ladies, 
may be mentioned that of Jane of Bel- 
ville, widow of Monf. de Cliffon, who 
was beheaded at Paris in the year 
1343, on a fufpicion of carrying on a 
correfpondence with England and the 
Count de Montfort. This lady, filled 
with grief for the death of her late 
hufband, and exafperated at the ill 
treatment which fhe confidered him 
as having received, fent off her fon 
fecretly to London: and when her 
apprehenfions were removed with 
refpect to him, fhe fold her jewels, 
fitted out three fhips, and put to fea, 
to revenge the death of her hufband 
upon ail the French with whom the 
fhould meet. This new corfair made 
feveral defcents upon Normandy, 
where fhe itormed caftles: and the 
inhabitants of that province were 
{peStators more than once, whilt their 
vil ages were all tn a blaze, of one of 
the fineft women in Europe, with a 
fword in one hand and a torch in the 
© ner, urging the carnage, and eye- 
ing with pleafureall the horrors of war. 

“We read jn Mezeray, under the 
article of the Croifade, preached by 
St. Bernard in the year 1147, that 
many «omen did not content them- 
feives wih taking the crofs, but that 
they ulfo took up arms to defend it, 
avd compofed fquadrons of females, 
which rendered credible all that has 
been faid of the prowefs of the Ama- 
Z0iS. 

In the year 1:90, the Lescue party 
obtained fome troops from the kmg of 
Spain. Upon the news of their being 
difemba:ked, Barri ~de St. Aunez, 
Henry ivth’s governor at Leucate, 
fet out to communicate a fcheme to 
the duke de Montmorenci, commander 
in. that province. He was taken in 
his way by fome of the troops of the 
League, who were alfo upon their 
march with the Spaniards toward Leu- 
cate. They were perfuaded, that by 
thus having the governor in their 


hands, the gates of that place would 
be immediately opened to them, or at 
leait would not hold out long. Bat 
Conttantia de Cecilli, bis wife, after 
having affembled the garrifon, put 
herfelf fo refoluvely at their head, 
pike in hand, that fhe infpired the 
weakeft with courage: and the be- 
fiegers were repulfed wherever they 
prefented themfelves. Shame, and 
their great lofs, having rendered them 
defperate, they fent a meffage to this 
comngnens woman, acquaiuting her 

that if fhe continued to defend her- 
fel, they would hang her hufband. 
She replied, with tears in her eyes, 
* I have riches in abundance: I have 
offered them, and I do ftill offer them 
for his ranfom: but I would not 
ignomivioufly purchafe a life which 
he would reproach. me with, and 
which he would be afhamed to enjoy. 
I will not difhonour him by treafon 
againft my king and country.’ The 
befiegers having made a frefh attack 
without fuccef-, put her hufband to 
death, and raifed the fiege. Henry 
iv afterward fent to this lady the 
brevet of governefs of Leucate, with 
the reverfion for her fon. 

The famous Maid of Orleans, alfo, 
is an example known to every reader. 
The abbe Arnaud, in his memoirs, 
{peaks of acountefs of St. Balmount, 
who uied to take the field with, her 
hufband and fight by his fide. She 
fent feveral prifoners of her taking 
to marfhal Feuquiers:.and what is 
not a little extraordinary, this ama- 
zon at home was all affability and 
{weetnefs, and gave herfelf up to 
reading and aéts of piety. 

Dr. Johnfon feems to have given 
fome credit to the accounts which have 
been tranimittéd down to us concerning 
the ancient Amazons : and he has en- 
deavoured to fhow, that we ought not 
haftily to reje& ancient hiftorical nar- 
rations becaufe they contain faéts re- 


pugnant to modern manners, and ex- 
hibit {cenes to which nothing now oc- 
curting bears a refemblance. Of 
what we know not, fays he, we can 
only judge by what we know. Every 
novelty appears more wonderful, as 




















it is more remote from any thing with 
which experience or teiiimony have 
hitherto acquainted us: and if it 
pafles tarther, beyond the notions that 
we have been accultomed to form, it 
becomes at, laft incredible. We fel- 
dom coniider, that human knowledge 
is very narrow: that national man- 
ners are formed by chance: that un- 
commonconjuntiures of caufes produce 
rare effects ; or that what is impofi- 
ble at one time or place may yet hap- 
pen in another. It is always eafier 
to deny than to enquire. To refufe 
credit confers for a moment an ap- 
pearance of fuperiority which every 
little mid is tempted to afflume, when 
it may be gained fo cheaply as by 
wi:hdrawing attention from evidence, 
and declining the fatigue of compar- 
ing probabilities. Many relations of 
travellers have been flighted as fabu- 
lous, till more frequent voyages have 
confirmed their veracity: and it may 
reafonably be imagined, that many an- 
cieat hiftorians are unjutly fulpected 
of faifehoo}, becaufe our own times 
afford nothi-g that refembles what 
they tell. Few narraives will either 
to men or women appear more incre- 
dible than the hiftories of the ama- 
zons; of female nations, of whofe 
conititution it was the eflentia! and 
fundam-ntal law, to exclude men from 
all participation, either of pubiic af. 
fairs or domettic bufinefs : where fe- 
male armies marched under female 
captains, female farmers gathered the 
harveft, female partners danced toge- 
ther, and female wits diverted one 
another. Yet several ages of antiqui- 
ty have tranfmitted accounts of the 
Amazons of Caucafus; aud of the 
Amazons of America, whv have given 
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their name to the greateft river in the 
world. Condainine lately found fach 
memorial. ac can be expeéted among 
erratic and unlettered nations, where 
eveits are recorded only by traditi.a, 
and new fwarms fettling in the coun- 
iry from time to time confuie and cf- 
face all traces of former times. 

No author has taken fo much pains 
upon this fubjeci as M. Petit, a French 
phy fician, who publithed a Lat dif- 
fertation in 1685, to prove that there 
was rally a nationof Amazons. It 
contains abundance of curious enqui- 
ries relating to their habit, their arms, 
the cities built by them, &c. But in 
the courfe of his work, he has given 
it as his opinion, that there is great 
difficulty in governing the women 
even ut prelent, though they are un- 
armed and unpractifed in the art of 
war. After all his elaborate inqui- 
ries and difcuffions, therefore, this 
learned writer migit probably think, 
that itis not an evil of the frit magni- 
tude that the race of Amazons now 
ceafes to exift. 

Roufieau fays, ‘the empire of the 
women is an empire of foftnefs, of 
addrefs, of complacency. Her com- 
mands are carefles, her menaces are 
tears.’ But the empire ef the Ama- 
zons was certainly an empire of a very 
different kind, and we agree with Dr. 
Johnfon, that the charaéter of the 
A.nazons was rather terrible than love- 
ly. The hand could not be very de- 
licate that was only employed in 
drawing the bow and brandithing the 
battle-axe. Their power was main- 
tained by cruelry, their coursge 
was deformed by feroctty ; and ther 
example ony ihows, that men and wo- 
men live beit together. 


ANECDOTE OF THOMAS EARL OF KILDARE, 


THIS Thomas was furnam:d Nup- 
pagh (i. e. the Ape) on tne following 
account: being only nine months old 
when his father and grandfather were 
flain by the M‘Carties, and nurfed at 
Tralee, whither the news of their 
deaths fuddenly arriving, the nurfes 
who attended, in their firft aftonifh- 
ment, ran out of the houfe, and left 


the child alone in the cradic, when a 
baboon or ape, that was kept in the 
family, teok up the vfint and carried 
ic to the top of the caille, fromm whencey 
after bearing it round the battlements, 
and fhowing it for ome time to the 
aitonithed {peftators, he brought at 
down fafe, and laid it in the cradle. 
Ddz 
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_THE BRITISH MUSE. 


To MODESTY. 


O GODDESS! fimply dreit, 
In plain untludy’d vet, 
Hating proud Oftentation’s vain attire ; 
Whofe gentle timid mien, 
And bofom {carcely teen, 
Awaken love and tendereft defire ! 
O Modefty ! the maid, 
Who feeks thy magic aid, 
Though bleft with Beauty's choiceft gifts 
before, 
Shall find her charms impart 
More rapture to the heart, 
Whene’er the feems uncon{cious of their 
pow’r. 
The eye, whofe downcaft beams 
No admiration-claims, 
Seems brighter than the brill:ant diamond's 
blaze; 
Not the freth rofe’s hue, 
Sparkling with new- fall’n dew, 
Can match thofe blufhes thou haft power 


to raife. 


When Beauty’s rofeate glow, 
And breaft of living fnow, 

Invite the daring touch of fierce defire ; 
O Modetty ! appear, 
To guard the haplefs fair, 

And with thy tears al!ay the sifing fire. 


Soft Charity, whofe ftore 
Relieves the fuppliant poor, 
Secking the wretched haunts of pale difeafe: 
Yet, wrely taught by thee, 
W th {weet humility, 
Beftowss in fecret, nor folicits praife, 
The warrior, whofe renown 
Co. tending monarchs own, 
While rumour, with thrill trumpet founds 
his name ; 
Though on his waving creft 
Proud Viétory ride confeft, 
By thee aitended brighter fhines his fame. 
Each talent and each art, 
‘That captivates the heart, 
By thee adorn’d, more admiration draws 3 
And rarely can we find 
True merit in the mind, 
That ftrives by vain parade to court ap- 
plaule. 


Thus, on that favour'd fhore, 
Where flows the golden ore, 
With gi ttening dutt the rolling billows 
thine ; 
But where high mountains rife 
Impervious 'o our eyes, 
Exhauitlefs weafures forin the fecret mine. 


On TIME.‘ 


SEE where, along the th’ extenfive meads, 
Yon copious Flood its current leads ; 
And ceafelefs rolls th’ abundant tide, 
With like abundance ftill fupply’d ; 

Stil in fucceffive lapfe the fame, 

A conftant never; failing Stream : 

Long has it flow'd, continues fo, 

And thus fhall ever ever flow. 


So Time, from undiminifh'd ftores, 
Continual emanation pours : 

Hour after hour flies {wift away, 
Succeeding hours their lofs repay ; 
Day follows day ; as tranfient too, 
The feeming flow-born years purfue 
And flee: and thus hall ever flee 
Time that has been, and e’er fhall be. 


While here, O mortal ! to remain, 
A wanderer on life’s deftin’d plain, 
Let this employ thy ferious thought : 

- Our moments were not given for nought, 
And as with fpzed, awaiting none, 
Time ftill continues rolling on, ~ 
Await not Time ; but, as it flies, 

Each valued inftant learn to prize. 


ODE to MORNING. 


Tranflated from the Latin of FLAMINIUS, 
by Mr. GresweELu. 


IN bluthing beams of foften’d light 
Aurora fteals upon the fight : 
W th chafte effulgence dart from far 
The fplendors of her dewy car : 
Cheer’d with the view, Lblefs the ray 
That mildly fpeaks returning day. 

Retixe, ye gloomy fhades, to {pread 
Your brooding horrors o'er the dead ;— 
Bune of my flumbers, fpectres gaunt, 
Forbear my frighted couch to haunt! 
Phantoms of darknefs, horrid dreamsy— 
Begone! for lo! fair morning beams. 

Emerging from the incumbent fhade, 
Her luftre cheers the brilliant mead :-— 
Haite boy,—-the tuneful lyre,—I long 
To meet the gocdefs with a fong ;— 
Haite, while the Mufe exerts her powers, 
And ftrew her {miling path with flowers. 

The violet charg’d with early fweets, 
Fair morn! thy cheerful prefence greets ; 
The crocus lifts her ‘affron head, 
And bloomy fhrubs their odours thed ; 
Ah! deign our incenfé to inhale 
Borne on the gently {welling gale. 

When morning’s charms the fong infpirey 
Be mine to wake the warbling lyre ; 

















Oh, waft, ye breezes, to her ear 

The mingled {trains of praife and prayer : 
Bid her approve our faint eflays, 

And teach the offered gift to pleafe. 

For ah! thy beauties to pourtray, 
Fair mother of the infant day,— 
What time in mildeft {plendours dreft 
‘Thy lucid form appears confett,— 
Still muft the admiring bard defpair,— 
O nymph !—fuperlatively fair! 

Thy crimfon cheeks a bluhh difclofe 
More vivid than the opening rofe ; 
Thy fottly-waving locks untold 
More luftve than the burnith’d-gold 5 
The envious ttars their lights refign, 
And Luna’s beam is loft in thine. 

Mortals had lain, without thine aid, 
Ingulpn’d in night's perpetual fhade ; 
The brightett colours but difplay 
A luftre borrow’d from thy ray ; 

Ana every grace that art can boatt 
Without thy genial help were loft. ° 

F.ft bound in Lethe’s dull embrace, 
Tis thine the fluggard to releate ; 
Thou wak’ft to l:fe the torpid mind, 
To deathful flumbers elfe confign'd ; 
And pleafed to fhare thy tranquil fmile, 
Man with new vigour meets his toil. 

Betimes the fprightl, traveller wakes s 
The fturdy ox his ftall for‘akes, 
Patient his finewy neck to bow 
And bear the yoke, and drag the plough; 
His fleecy charge the thepherd leads 
To graze beneath the fylvan thades. 

Luil'd in his far one’s gentle-arms, 
The lover if thy voice alarms ; 

If with regret the attractive couch 

He leaves, and blames thy near approach, 
Stull let him deem thy coll unkind, 

And caft the ¢ lingering look behind.” 

His be the illufive joys of night; 
My boatt thail be the cheerful light : 
Give me to watch the ovient say, 

And hail the glad return of day ;— 
And long, oh long—ye powers divine 
May {uch reviving joys be mine, 


EpitarpH on THEOBALD AYLWARD, 
Mof. D. Gietham Profeffor of Mufic, 
who died Feb. 27, 1801, aged 70 Years. 


By Witt1aM Hay ey, Efq. 


AYLWARD, adieu! my pleafing, gen- 
tle friend, 
Regret and honour on thy grave attend ; 
Thy rapid hand, harmonious fkill poffett, 
And moral harmony enrich’d ny breatt : 
For heav'n moft freely to:thy life affign’d 
Benevolence, the mufic of the mind ; 
Mild, as thy nature, all thy mortal icene, 
Thy death was ealy as thy life ferene. 
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HAPPY SOLITUDE, 


MY heart is ealy, and my’burden light ; 

I finile, —— fad, when thou art in my 
fight : 

The more my woes in fecret I deplore, 

I tafte thy goodnefs, and I love, the more. 


There, while a folemn ftillnefs reigns a- 


__ yound, 
Faith, love, and hope, within my foul a- 
bound ; 
And while the world fuppofe me lof in 
care, 


The joys of angels, unperceiv’d, I fhare. 

Thy creatures wrong thee, O thou fov’reign 
Good ! 

Thou art not lov'd, becaufe not underftood; 

This grieves me moft, that vain purfuits 
beguile 

Ungrateful men, regardlefs of thy finile.} 


Frail beauty, and falfe honour, areador’d ; 
While Thee they fcorn, and trifle with thy - 
word ; : 
Pafs, unconcern’d, a Saviour’s forrows by; 
And hunt their ruin, with a zeal to die, 


On FRIENDSHIP. 


WHO feeks a friend, fhould come difpos'd 
T’ exh bit in full bloom difclos’d 
The graces and the beauties 
That form the charaéter he feeks, 
Fox ’t is an union that befpeaks 
Recipracated duties. 


Motual attention is implied, 
And equ truth on either fide, 
And conftantly iupported ; 
*T is fenfelefs arrogance t’ accufe 
Another of finifter views, 
Our own as much diftorted. 


But will fincerity fuffice ? 
It is indeed above al! price, 
And muft be made the bafis ; 
But ev'ry virtue of the foul 
Mutt conttitute’the charming whole, 
All thining in their places. 


A fretful temper will divide 

The clofeft knot that may be tied, 
By carelefs fharp corrofion 5 

A temper paffionate and fierce 

May fuddenly your joys difperfe 
At one immenfe explofion. ‘ 


In vain the talkative unite 

In hopes of permanent delight 

- The fecret juft committed, 

Forgetting its important weight, 

They drop through mere defive to prate, 
And by themfelves outwitted. 
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How bright foe’er the profpect feems, 
All thoughts of friendthip are but dreams 
Tf envy chance to creep in; 
An envious man, if you fucceed, 
May prove a dang’rous foe indeed, 
But not a friend worth keeping, 
Ais envy pines at good poffefs’d, 
So jealoufy looks forth diftrefs'd 
On good that feems approaching, 
And if fuccefs his fteps attend, 
Dytcerns a rival in a friend, 
And hates him for eneroaching. 


Hence authors of illuftrious name, 
Unlefs belied by common fame, 
Are fadly prone to quarrel, 
To deem the wit a friend difplays 
A tax upon their own juft praile, 
And pluck each others Jaurel. 
A man renown’'d for rapartee 
Will ieldom feruple to make free 
With fricndthip’s fineli feeling, 
Will thruft a dagger at your breaft, 
Aind fay he wounded you in jeft, 
By way of balm for healing, 


Whoever keeps an open ear 
For tattlers, will be {ure to hear 
The trumpet of contention ; 
A(perfion is the babler’s trade, 
To liften is to lend him aid, 
And ruhh into difcuffion, 
A friendthip that in frequent fits 
Of controverfial rageemits 
‘The {parks of difputation, 
Like hand in hand infurance plates, 
Moft unavoidably creates 
The thought of conflagration. 


Some fickle creatures boaft a foul 
Tiue as a needle to the pole; 

Vheir humour yet fo various, 
They manifeit their whol: life through 
The necd'e’s deviation too, 

‘Theis love 1s {0 precarious. 
The great and final] but rarcly meet 
On terms of amity complete 5 

Plebcians mult furrender, 

And yield fo much to nobler folk, 
It is combining fire with {mcke, 

Ob{curity with fplendour. 
Some are fo placid and fe-ene 
{As Irth bogs are always green, ) 

They fleep fecure from waking ; 
And are indeed a bog that bears 
Your unpartic)pated cares 

Unmov'd and without quak ing, 
Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogencous politics, 
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Without an effervefcence 
Like that of falts with lemon-juice, 
Which does not yet like that produce 
A friendly coaletience. 
Religion thould extinzuith ft: ife, 
And make a calm of human life ; 
But friends that chance to differ 
On points which God has left at large, 
How fi rcely wiil they meet and charge, 
No combatants are ftiffer ! 


To prove at !aft my main intent, 
Needs no expence'of argument, 
No cutting and contriving— 
Seeking a real friend, we féem 
T’ adopt the chymift’s golden dream, 
With ttill lefs hope of thriving. 
Sometimes the fault is all eur own, 
Sorae: blemifh in due time made known 
By treipals or omifhon ; 
Sometimes occafion brings to light 
Our friend’s defeét, !ony hid from fight, 
And even from iufpicion. 
Then judge yourfelf, and prove your mag 
As circumf) eétly as you can ; 
And having mad« eleStion, 
Beware no negligence of yours, 
Such as a fricnd bur iil endures, 
Eu feeble his affeétion. 


To DISAPPOINTMENT. 


O THOU! whofe withering look, 
And pefiilcntial breath, 
Biait every g'owing flow’r, 
That Hope, with lavifh hand, had Spread 
On the dark bofom of Futurity : 
O Dilappo‘ntment !: fad 
And gloomy is the train, 
Which on thy tieps attend 
Sorrow, with flowing eye: ,~is there, 
Rep.ning Diicontent, and fick Difguit. 
If, in my tender youth, 
I have already f Ir 
Thy influence ievere ; 
Ah! can I hope to “teape thy pow’r, 
As farther through hife’s wildernefs I fray ! 
Artthou of monfrous birth 
Th’ unwelcome truit of fin, 
And her attendant made ; 
For, when her fata! joys we tafte, 
Stilldoit thou furk behind each gilded {cene? 


Or art thou heaven-deriv’d, 
And asa bleffing fent, 
To teach the fons of men 
On nobler joys to fix their hearts, 
And {igh for realms, where thou can’ft nee 
ver dwell ? 


‘ 
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Copy of the ‘Convention with the Court of London, figned at 
St Peterfburgh, the 5th (17th) Fune 1801. 


In the name of the Moft Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity. 

THE mutual defire of bis majefty the 
emperor of all the Ruffias, and of his ma- 
jelty the king of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, being not 
only come to an underftanding between 
themfelves with refpe& to the differences 
which have lately interrupted the good un- 
deritanding and friencly relations which 
fubfifted between the two States; but alfo 
to prevent, by frank and precife explana- 
tions upon the navigation of their refpec- 
tive fubjects, the renewal of fimilar alter- 
cations and troubles which might be the 
confequence of them ; and the object of 
the folicitude of their faid majelties being 
tofetile, as foon as can be done, an equit- 
able arrangement of thofe differences, and 
an invariablé determination of their prin- 
ciples upon the rights of neutrality, in their 
application to their refpective monarchies, 
in order to unite more clofely the ties of 
friendfhip and good intercourfe, of which 
they acknowledge the utility and the bene- 
fits, have named and chofen for their ple- 
nipotentiaries, viz. his majefty the emperor 
of all the Ruffias, the Sieur Niquita, count 
de Panen, his councellor, &c. and his ma- 
jetty the king of the united kingdom of 
Gicat Britain and Irciand, Alleyn, baron 
St. Helen’s, privy councillor, &c. who, 
afte: having communicated their full pow- 
ers, and found them in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following 
points and articles : : 

Art. I. There thall be hereafter be- 
tween his Imperial majetty of all the 
Roflias, and his Biitannic majefty, their 
fudjeéts, tie ftates and countries under 
their domination, good and unalterable 
ficdthip and underftan ing, and all the 
political, commerai®, and other relations 
of common utility between the refpeStive 
fubjeéts, fhall fubfilt as formerly, without 
thew being dilturbed or troubled in any 
manner whatever. ; 

II. His majefly the emperor, and his 
Britannic majetty, decia: , that they will 
take the molt efpec’al care of she execution 
of the prohibitions againit the trade of con- 
traband of their fubjeéts with tie enemies 
of cach of the hi_h contraéting pa: ties. 

{1E. His Imperial majeity of all the 
Ruflias, and his Britannic majefty, having 
refolved to place under a futhcient fafeguard 
the freedom of commerce and navigation 





of their fubjeéts, in cafe one of them fhall 
be at war, white the other fhall be neuter, 
have agreed : 

1. That the thips of the neutral power 
fhall navigate freely to the ports, and upon 
the coafts of the nations at war. 

2. That the effeéts embarked on board 
neutral fhips fhall be fiee, with the excep- 
tion of contraband of war, and of enemy’s 
property ; and it is agreed not to comprife 
in the number of the latter, the merchan- 
dife of the produce, growth, or manufac- 
ture of the countries at war, which fhould 
have been acquired by the lubjeéts of the 
neutral power, and fhould be tran{ported 
for their account, which merchandife can- 
not be excepted in any cafe from the free- 
dom granted to the flag of the faid power, 

3- That in order to avoid all equivoca- 
tion and mifunderftanding of what ought 
to be qualified as contraband of war, his 
Imperial majefty of all the Ruffias, and his 
Britannic majetty, declare, conformably to 
the rrth article of the treaty of commerce 
concluded between the two crowns on the 
xoth (21ft) February, 1797, that they 
acknowledge as fuch only the following . 
objects, viz. Cannons, mortars, fire-arms, 
pittols, bombs, grenades, balls, bullets, 
fire-locks, flints, matches, powder, falt- 
petre, fulphur, helmets, pikes, fwords, 
{woid-belts, faddles, and bridles, except- 
ing, however, the quantity of the faid arti- 
cles which may be neceflary for the defence 
ofthe thip and of thofe who compofe the 
crew ; and all other articles whatever, not 
enumerated here, fhall not be reputed war- 
like and naval ammunition, nor be fubject 
to confifcation, and of courie fhall pais 
freely, without being fubjected to the 
fmalleft difficulty, unlefs they be confider- 
ed enemy’s property in the above fettled 
fenfe. It is alfo agreed, that that which 
is ftipulated in the prefent article fhall not 
be to the prejudice of the particular ftipula- 
tions of one or the other crown with other 
powers, by which objeéts of a fimilar kind 
fhould be referved, prohibited, or permit- 
ted. 

4. That in order to determine what 
charafterifes a blockaded port, that deter- 
mination is given only to that where there 
is, by the difpofition of the power which 
attacks it with fhips ftationary, or fufficie 
ently near, an evident danger in entering. 

5- That the thips of the neutral power 
fhall not be ftopped but upon juft caufes 
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and evident fa&ts: that they be tried with- 
out delay, and that the proceeding be al - 
ways uniform, prompt, and legal. 

In ovder the better to enfure the refpect due 
to thefe ftipulations, diftated by the fincere 
defire of conciliating all interefts, and to 
give a new proof of their loyalty and love 
of jultice, the high contracting parties enter 
here into the moft formal engagement to 
renew the fevereft prohibitions to their cap- 
tains, whether of fhips of war or merchant- 
men, to take, keep, or conceal on board 
their fhips any of the objeéts which, in the 
terms of the prefent convention, may be 
reputed contraband, and refpeétively to 
take care of the execution of the orders 
which they fhal! have publifhed in their 
admiralties, and wherever it fhall be necef- 
fary. 

IV. The two high contraing parties, 
withing to prevent all fubjeét of diffenfion 
in futwie by limiting the right of fearch of 
merchant thips going under convoy to ‘the 
fole caufes in which the belligerent power 
may expertence a real prejudice by the 
abuie of the neutra! flag, have agreed, 

1. That the right of fearching merchant 
fhips belonging to fubjeéts of one of the 
contraéting powers, and navigating under 
convoy of a thip of war of the faid power, 
fhall only be exercifed by fhips of war of 
the belligerent party, and fhall never ex- 
tend to ihe fitters out of privateers, or 
other veffels, which do not betong to the 
Imperial or royal fleet of their maj-fties, 
but which their fubjecis fhall have fitted 
out for war. 

2. That the proprietors of a!] merchant 
fhips belonging to the fubjects of one of 
the contract: g fovercigns, which fhall be 
deitined to far! under convoy of a thip of 
war, fhail be required, before they receive 
the r tailing orders, to produce to the com- 
mander of the convoy their paffports and 
certificates, or fea-letters, in the form an- 
nexed to the prefent treaty. 

3. That when fuch thip of war, and 
every merchant fhip under convoy, hal! be 
met wiih by a fhip or thips of war of the 
other contra&ting party, who fhall then be 
in a tate of war, in order to avoid ail dif- 
order, they thall keep out of cannon hhot, 
unlefs the fituation of the fea, or the place 
of mee: ng, render a nearet approach necef- 
fary : and the commander of a fhip of the 
belligerent power fhall fend a floop on 
board the convoy, where they fhail pro- 
ceed reciprocally to the verification of the 
papers and certificates that are to proveon 
one part, that the thip of war is authorifed 
to take under its efcort fuch or fuch mer- 


chant fhips of its nation, Jaden with fuch a 
cargo, and for fuch a port: on the other 
part, that the thip of war of the belligerent 
party belongs to the Imperial or royal fleet 
of their majefties. 

4. This verification made, there fhall be 
no pretence for any fearch, ifthe papers are 
found in due form, and if their exifts no 
good motive for fufpicion. In the contrary 
cafe, the captain of the neutral fhip of war 
(being duly required thereto by the captain 
of the fhip or fhips of war of the bellige- 
rent power) is to bring to and detain his 
‘convoy during the time neceffary for the 
fearch of the fhips which compofe it, and 
he fhall have the faculty of naming and 
delegating one or more officers to affift at 
the fearch of the faid fhips, which fhall be 
done in his prefence on board each mer- 
chant fhip conjointly with one or more 
officers felected by the captain of the fhip 
of the belligerent party. : 

s- If it happen thatthe captain of the 
fhip or thips of war of the power at war, 
having examined the papers found on board, 
and having interrogated the mafter and 
crew of the hip, fhall fee jutt and {ufficient 
reafon to detain the merchant fhip in order 
to proceed to an ulterior fearch, he fhall 
notify that intention to the captain of the 
convoy, who fhall have the power to order 
an officer to remain on board the fhip thus 
detained, and to affift at the examination 
of the caule of her detention. The mer- 
chani fhip fhall be carried immediately to 
the nearer and moft convenient port belong- 
ing to the belligerent power, ard the ulte- 
rior jearch fhali be carried on with all pof- 
fible diligence. : 

V. Itis alfo agreed, that if any mer- 
chant thip thus convoyed fhould be detain- 
ed without juft and fufficient caufe, the 
commander of the fhip or thips of war of 
the belligerent power fhall not only be 
bound to make to the owners of the {.'p 
and of the cargo a full and perfeé&t compen- 
fation for ali the loffes, expences, damages, 
and cofts, occafioned by fuch a detention, 
but fhall further be lable to an ulterior 
punifhment for every a& of violence or 
other fault which he may have committed, 
according as the nature of the cafe may re- 
quire. On the other hand, no thip of war 
with a convoy fhall be permitted, under any 
pretext whatfoever, to refift by force the 
detention of a merchant fhip or fhips by 
the thip or fhips of war of the belligerent 
power ; an obligation which the command. 
er of a fhip of war with convoy is not 
bound to obferve toward privateers and 
their fitters out. 
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given by judges above fufpicion; and who 
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VI._The high contraéting powers thall 
give precife and efficacious orders that the 
fentences upon prizes made at fea fhall be 
tonformable with the rules of the moft ex- 
aé&t juftice and equity ; that they fhall be 


all not be interefted in the matter. The 
government of the reffective ftates hall 
take care that the faid fentences fhall be 
promptly and duly executed, according to 
the forms prefcribed. In cafe of the un- 
founded detention, or other contravention 
of the regulations ftipulated by the prefent 
treaty, the owners of fuch fhip and cargo 
thal! be allowed damages proportioned to 


the lofs occafioned by fuch detention. The 


rules to obferve for thefe damages, and for 
the cafe of unfounded detention ; as alfo 
the principles to follow for the purpofe of 
accelerating the procefs, fhall be the matter 
of additional articles, which the contraé- 
ing parties agree to fettle between them, 
and which fhal] have the fame force and va- 
lidity as if they were inferted in the piefent 
act. For this effect, their Imperial and 
Britannic majefties mutually engage to put 
their hand to the falutary work, which may 
ferve for the completion of thele ftipula- 
tions, and to communicate to each othr 
without delay the views which may be 
fuggetted to them by their equal folici- 
tude to prevent the leaft grounds for dif- 
pute in future, 

VII. To obviate all the inconveniences 
which may arife from the bad faith of thofe 
who avail themfelves of the fag of a nation 
without belonging to it, it 1s agreed to 
eftablith for an inviolable rule, that any 
veffel whatever to be confidered as the pro- 
perty of the country the flag of which it 


carries, mutt have on board the captain 


of the hip, and one hilf of the crew of 
the people of that country, and the pa- 
pers and paffports in due and perfe& foim ; 
but every veflel which fhall not obf:rve 
this rule, and which fhall infringe the 
ordinance publifhed on that head, fhall 
lofe all rights to the protection of the 
contracting powers. 

VIII. The principles and meafures 
adopted by the prefent aét fhall be alike 
applicable to all the maritime wars in 
which one of the two powers may be en- 
feed whilft the’ other remains neutral. 

hefe ftipulations fhall in contequence be 
regarded as permanent, and fhall ferve 


for a conftant rule to the contraéting pow- 
ers in matters of commerce and naviga- 
tion. 

TX. His majefty the king of Denmark,. 
and his majetty the king of Sweden, fhall 
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be immediately invited by his Imperial 
majefty, in the nameof the two contracting 
parties, to accede to the prefent convention, 
and at the fame time to renew and confirm 
their refpective treaties of commerce with 
his Britannic majefty 5 and h's faid majef- 
ty eng»ges, by acts which fhall have efta- 
blifhed that agreement, jo render and reftore 
to each of thefe powers, ali the prizes that 
have been taken from them, as well as the 
territories and countries. under their domi- 
nation, which have been conquered by the 
arms of his Britannic majefty fince the 
rupture, in the ftate in which thofe poffef- 
fions were found at the period at which 
the troops of his Bi itann:c majefty entered 
them. The orders of his faid majetty tor 
the reftitution of thofe prizes and conquefts 
fhall be immediately ‘expedited after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the aéts by 
which Sweden and Denmaik fhall accede 
to the prefent treaty. 

X. The prefent convention hall be ra- 
tified by the two contraéting parties, and 
the ratifications exchanged at St. Peterf- 
burgh in the {pace of two months at fur- 
theit, from the day of the fignature. In 
faith of which, the refpeétive plenipotenti- 
aries have caufed to be made two copies 
perfectly fimilar, figned with their hands, 
and have fealed with their arms. 

Done at St. Peterfburgh the sth (17th 
of June), 1801. 

(L. S.) N. CounT pz Panen. 

(L. S.) St. HeLen’s. 


Formula of the Paffports and Sea Letters 
which ought to be delivered in the re- 
{; e&tive Admiralties of the States of the 
two High Contraéting Parties to the 
Ships of War and Merchant Veffels 
which thall fail from them, conformable 
to Article 4, of the prefent Treaty. 


Be it known that we have given leave 
and permiffion to N=, of the city and 
place of N—, mafter or conduétor of the 
thip N—, belonging to N=, of the port 
of N—, of — tons or thereabouts, now 
laying in the port or harbour of N—, to 
fail from thence to N—, laden with N—, 
on account of Ne, after the {aid thip fhall 
have been vifited before its departure in 
the ufual manner by the officers appointed 
for that purpofe; and the faid N—, of 
fuch other as fhall be velted with powers 
to replace him, thal] be obliged to produce 
in every port or harbour which he’ thall 
enter with the faid veffel to the officeis of 
the place the prefent licence, and to carry 
the flag of N— during his voysge. 

In faith of which, &e. 
Ee 
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Copy of the fir ten 


arate Article of the 
Convention with the Court of London, 
figned the sth (17h) of June, s8or. 
The pure and magnanimous intentions 
of his majefty the emperor of all the Ru- 
fias having alrealy induced him to reftore 
the veflels and goods of Britifh fubjedts, 
which had been fequeftered in Raffa, - his 
faid majefty confirms that difpofition in its 
whole extent ; and his Britannic maiefty 
engages alfo to give immediately orders for 
taking off all fequeftration Jaid upon the 
Ruffian, Danifh, and Swedifh properties, 
detaincd in Englifh ports ; and to prove 
ftill more his fincere defire to terminate 
amicably the differences wit:ch have ari- 
fen between Great Britain and the North- 
ern Courts, and im order that no new in- 
cident may throw ohftacles in the way of 
this falutary work, his Britannic majelty 
binds himfelf to give orders to the com- 
manders of his forces by land and fea, thit 
the armiltice now fubs: ng with the 
courts of Denmaik and Sweden thall be 
prolonged fora term of three months from 
the date of this day 3. and his majetty the 
emperor of all the Ruffias, guided by the 










fame motives, undertakes, in the name of 
his allies, to have this armiftice maintained 
dating the faid term. 

Tiis epavate article, &c. 

In faith of which, &c. 


Copy of the fecond feparate Article of the 
Convention with the Court of .London, 
ficned at St. Peterfburgh the sth (7th) 
of June, 1801. 

The differences and mifunderftandings 
which fubfifted between his majefty the em- 
peror of all the Ru™ias, and his majetly 
the king of the united Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Iveland, being thus terminated, 
and the precautions taken-by the pref:nt 
convention not giving further room to fear 
that they may be able to difturb in fuiure 
the harmony and good underftanding 
which the two high contra&ting parties 
have at heart to confolidate, their f:id ma- 
jetties confirm anew, by the prefent con- 
vention, the treaty of commerce of th 
roth (Feb. 21, 1797), of which all the 
fipulations are here repvated, to be main- 
tainedin their whole ex:ctt. 

This feparate article, &c. 
Tn fait of which, &c, 


TREATY BETWEEN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Madrid, Auguf 8. 
THE following is the treaty of peace 
concluded between Spin and Portugal : 
As the obje&t which his Catholic ma- 
jeity had in view, and which, he confidered 
as neceflary for the good of Purope, when 
he declared war againft Portugal, is eb- 


s 








tained, his majeity has rejoived, after 
conferences had, to yetiore and renew the 
bonds of friendibip and good underttand- 
ing by means of a treaty of peace; anc 
the plenipotentiaries of the three Betligerent 
powers having met together, have agreed 
to conclude two treaties, which in their 
eflential parts will be but one; as the 
guarantee will be interchangcable, and 
wil! ceafe with refpect to both when either 
tha!l be infringed. To carry into full ef- 
fet this important obje&t, his catholic 
maiciiv the king of Spain, and his royal 
highueis the prince of Portugal and Al- 
garve, have granted their full powers, as 
follows ; namely, his catholic majetty the 
king of Spain, to his excellency don Ma- 
nuel de Godoy Alvarez de Faria Rios 
Sanchez y Zargoza, prince of Peace, lieute- 
nant of Alcudia, Jord of Soto di Roma 
and of the diftri€ts of Albala, count of 


-Everamonto, grandee of Spain of the firft 


cals, perpetual governor of the city of 


Madrid, and of the towns of Santiago, 
Cadiz, Malaga, and Ecija, knight of the 
iiluftrious order of the Golden Fleece, 
Grand Crofs._ of the ciftinguified Spanifh 
order of Charles 1, commander of Va- 
lencia, del Ventofo, Rivera, &c. Grand 
Crofs of the order of St. John, counfeilor 
of ftate, chamberlain, generalifino, and 
captain general of the araes of his Cathoe 
lic majetly, and colonel general of the 
Swifs troops, S&c. and his royal highnefs 
the regent of Portugal and Algarve, to his 
excellency Louis Pinto de Souza Contintro, 
counfellor of ftate, Grand Crofs of the or- 
der of Aviz, knight of the illuftrious order 
of the Golden Fleece, minifter and fecre- 
tary of ttate for the affairs of the kingdom, 
and lieutenant general of its armies ; who, 
after having exchanged and verified their 
full powers in good and proper form, 
have concluded and figned, according to 
the orders and intentions of their fove- 
reigns, the following articles : 

Article I. There fhall be peace, amity 
and good underftanding between his Ca- 
tholic majefty the king of Spain and the 
prince regent of Portugal and Algarve, as 
well by fea as land, through the whole ex- 
tent of their kingdoms and pofleffiens ; 
and all captures which Mall be made by 
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fea, after the ratification of the prefint 
treaty, thatl be faithfi ully reftored, with all 
their goods and effets, or their sefpedtive 
value paid, ' 

IT. His royal highnefs s will fhut the 
ports of his whole terrivories agaimit the 
thips of Great Britain in general. 

IIf. His Catholic majetty will reftore 
to his royal highnets the forireffes and 
places of Jurumena, Arrouches, Poria- 
jevre, Caitel Davide, Barbacemas, Campo 
Major, and Ougvela, with all the reyrito- 
ries hitherto conquered by his arms, or 
which may hereafter be conguered, with 
all their artillery, five-arms, or other war- 
like ftores, and in the fame condition in 
which they were when they were furren- 
dered to him: and his Catholic majety 
will take as a congueft the fortrefs of Oli- 
venza, with its territory and tababitante, 
from the Guadina, and unite the fame for 
ever to his own territory and ys, fo 
that. the river-‘abovementioned a © he the 
boundary of the refpective kingdoms in 
that part. 

IV. His royal highnefs the prince re- 
gent of Portugal and Algarve, wili not 
permit any defpots of prohibwed and con- 
tsaband goods, which may be prejudicial 
to the interefts of the crown of Spuin, to 
be formed on the frontiers of his kingdom, 
exclufive of fuch aa  appertain to the reve- 
nues of the crown of Portugal, or are ne» 
ceffary for the confumption of the refpec- 
tive territery in which they are eitablifhed; 
and if this or any other article thail not be 
mainta: ned » the trea! y Ww hich is now con- 
cluded berween the three powers, incitd- 
ing the interchangeable guarantee, (hall 
be uull and void, as is expreffed in the ar- 
ticles of the prefent treaty. 

V. His toyal highnefs will immediately 
repair and make ood ail damages or in- 
juries which the fubjests of his Cacholic 
majelty may bave futained dusis 1g the pre- 
fent war, from the fhips of Great Britain 
or the fubje&ts of the court of Portugal, 

d for which’ they can rightfully claim 
se alt cap 3 and in like manner his 
Catholic majelty engages to make fuitable 
fatisfa@ion for all captures which may 
have been made by the Spaniards before 
the prefent war, in violation of or within 
a canuot-fhot of the Portuguefé territory, 

VI. Within the fpate of three months, 
reckoning from the ratification of the pre- 


fent treaty, his royal highnefs will pay tg. 


the treafury of his Cathblic majelty the‘ex- 
pences left unpaid when. they withdrew | 


+f 
- 


from the war with France, and which 
were occafioned by the fame, according to 
the eftimate given jo by the ambatlador of 
his Catholic mu: ajeRy, or which may be 
given in anew ; with the exception, how. 
ety of any error that may be tound in 
the faid eff:mate 

VIE. As ted as the prefent treaty fhall 
be figned, af} holtilities fhall ceafe on both 
fides within twenty-four hours, without 
any contributions or requifitions being 
laid aft ter that time on any of the conquer- 
ed plac es, except fuch as may be allowed 
to friendly troops in time of 7 and 

2$ this treaty fhall-be ratified, the 
ith troops fla!) leave the Portuguele 
territory within H< days, and thal} begin 
their march within bx hours, after receiv- 
ing notice, without offering any violence 
or injury to the inhabitants in their way, 
and they thall pay for whatever may be 
necefiary for them, according to the cur- 
rent price of the country. 

VIL. All pritaners which may have 
been taken by tea and land, thail, within 
fitteen days after the ratification of the 
prefent treaty, be ict at liberty, and deli- 
vered up on beth fides; and at the fame 
tine, all debts which they may have con- 
tracted during their imprifonment, thall 
be paid. The fick and wounded fhall ree 
main inthe refpecive hofpnais, there to be 
taken care of, and in hike manner deltver- 
ed up as foon as they fhall be able to be- 
gin. their march. 

1X, His Catholic majefty engages to 
guarantee to his royal highnefs the prince 
regent of Portugal, the entire poficflion of 
ali his tates and poffeffions, without the 
leaft exception or referve. 

X. The two high contraéting parties 
eng ‘ge to renew the treaty of defeniive al. 
liance which exifted between the two moe 
narchies, but with fuch claufes and altera. 
tions as the conneétions entered into by the 
Spanifh monarchy with the French repub- 
lic may demand ; and. in the fame treaty 
thall be regu! aied what aid fhali be mu-. 
tually afforded thould ne ecefity require. 

XT, The prefent treaty fhall be ratified 
within ten days after it is'figned, or foon- 
er, if poffible. In witnefs of this, we, 
the unde: figned minifters plenipotentiary, 
have fubicr:bed the prefent treaty with our 
own hands, ant fea! ed it with our arms, 

Done at Badajos, June 6, 180%. 
.S.) The PRIncE OF PEACE,:, 
.$.3 Louis PINTO.DE SOUZAy: * 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


From the London Gazette, Sept. 12. 
Admiralty Office, Sept. 12. 
Extra of a Letter from Rear Admiral Sir 

James Saumarez, to Evan Nepean, E(q. 

dated in Rofia Bay, the 26th July. 

I HEREWITH inclofe capt. Hood's 
report of the Venerable’s very gallant ac- 
tion with the French thip Formidable, the 
morning ef the 13th inftant 5 and alfo the 
returns of killed and wounded, 

His Majelty’s Ship Venerable, 
Sir, at Sea, 13th July. 

You mutt have obleryved my giving 
chafz to an enemy's line of battle fhip at 
day-break, this morning, at feven; he 
hoifted French colours, and I could per- 
ceive her to be an $0 gun hhip ; at half- 
pat, being within point-black fhot, the 
enemy commenced firing his ftern chafe 
guns, which 1 did not return for fear of 
retarding our progre{s, until the lightand 
baffling airs threw the two fhips broadfide- 
to, within mufket fhot, when a fteady and 
warm confliét was kept up for an hour and 
a half, and we had clofed within p:{tol 
fhot, the enemy principally directing his 


_ five to our matts and rigging. I had at this 


time the misfortune to perceive the main- 
gait to fall overboard, the fore and mizen 
maft nearly in the fame ftate, and fince 
gone, the fhip being near the fhore clofe 
tothe Cattle of SanSti Petri, the enemy 


efcaped. It was with much difficulty I - 


was enabled to get the Venerable off, her 
cables and anchors all difabled, and it was 
only by the great exertion of the Thames, 
with the boats you fen: me, fhe was faved, 
after being on fhore for fome time. 

I thal! have no occafion to comment on 


HISTORICAL 


AvGuST 27. 
Pore’s WiLLow. 

THE following is ftated as the origin 
of this famed relic of our favourite bard.— 
The famous and admired weeping willow 
planted by Pope, is at length fell to the 
ground; it has been long decaying, yet 
the axe ftill lingered, but at length the 
fatal ftroke was given.—It came from 
Spain, inclofing a prefent to the late lady 
Suffolk, who came over with George 11, 
and queen Caroline, and was a favourite 
of both, particularly fo of theking. Mr. 
Pope was in company when the covering 
was taken off the preient : he obferved the 
pieces of iticks appeared as if there” was 


the bravery of the officers and fhip’s com- 
pany in this a@tion, who had with much 
patience and perfeverance fuffered great 
fatigue by their exertions ta get the fhip to 
fea, and not 500 men able to go to quar- 
ters ; but I beg leave to add, I have been 
moft ably fupported by lieutenant Lilliciap, 
fecond of the Venerable, (firft abfent) all 
the other officers and men, who have my 
warmeft recommendation, and have to la- 
ment the lofs of Mr. Williams, mafter, an 
excellent officer, with many other valuable 
people killed and wouned ; a lift of which 
I have the honour to encloft. 

I am, &c. S. Hoop, 
Sir James Saumarez, Bart. &c. 


A Lift of killed and wounded in Aétion 
with a French thip of Eighty Guns, on 
the 23d July. 
Mr. John Williams, mafter; 15 fea- 

men, 2 marines, killed. 

Mr. Thomas Church, lieutenant ; Mr. 
John Snell, boatfwain; Mr. George Mef- 
fey and Mr. Charles Pardoe, midfhipmen ; 
73 feamen, 10 marines, wounded. 

SamveL Hoon, Captain, 





SuiPs captured from the ENEMY. 

_ ures gun boats, and a flat boat, de- 
fitoyed, two launches taken, by the boats 
of the Jamaica, &c. 

L’Eveille, two guns, by the Atalante. 

El Neptuna, 20 guns, anda gun bvat, 
by the Fifgard, &c. 

La Galga, Spanith frigate, 24 guns, by 
the Intrepid. 

E! Golodrina, two guns, and El Ata- 
maria, feven guns, by the Pafley. 


CHRONICLE. 


fome vegetation, and added, ¢ Perhaps 
they may produce fomething we have not 
in England.’—Under this idea he planted 
it in his garden, and it produced the wil- 
low tree that has given birth to fo many 
others, 
(aes AvucusT 28. P 

The following is an account of a curi- 
ous experiment for lifting fhips in dock to 
put in a new keel, which was tried for the 
firft time on the ;Canopus, of eighty-four 
guns, in Plymouth-dock, by Mr. Sib- 
bins, the builder’s firft affiftant : by means 
of wedges driven againft the blocks on 
each fide the keel, and the ufe of the cata- 
pulta, or battering ram, applied to th:m, 




















the blocks are forced out much eafier and 
with lefs danger. Fewer fhores are re- 
quired to fupport the thip, which alfo 

rains lefs, and hangs as it were in sary 
by this fimple operation forty men in twelve 
hours can perform as much work as ufed 
to take, on the old principle, three hun- 
dred men three days ; although fome thips 
in the old method of knocking out the 
blocks under the keel, have fettled from 
eight to ten inches, the Canopus only fet- 
tled one quarter of an inch by this new 
method. A numerous concourfe of ar- 
tilts and others attended to fee the experi- 
ment tried on the Canopus, and were 
fatisfied with its ufefulnefs and fimplicity. 

AUGUST 29. 

Thomas Lovett was brought to Bow- 
ftreet, charged by William Taylor, efq. 
proprietor of the Opera houfe, with poft- 
ing up bills without the printer’s name, 
headed with véry large letters, ‘ Opera 
Houfe Creditors."=»The charge being 
proved, the magiftrates conyiéted him in 
the penalty of 20], which he not being 
able to pay, they fentenced him to three 
months imprifonment.—This is the firft 
conviction under the aét of parliament, 

SEPTEMBER 3. 

Yefterday, a court of dire&tors was held 
at the Eaft India houfe, when Charles 
Mills, efq. was ele&ted chairman, in the 
room of David Scott, efq. who refigned 
that fituation; John Roberts, efq. was 
elected deputy chairman in the year 1776. 

SEPTEMBER 5. 

Acourt martial was held at Portfmouth 
on Tuefday, on captain Ferris and the of- 
ficers of his majefty’s ‘late fhip Hannibal, 
to inquire into the caufes of the lofs of that 
fhip in the aétion with a French {quadron 
in Algeziras Bay. The refult was a moft 
honourable acquittal to captain Ferris and 
his officers, who, with the fhip’s com- 
pany, were complimented in the moft 

andfome manner by admiral Holloway 
(the pfefident) upon the heroic bravery 
which they diiplayed on that occafion. 

The following interefting particulars 
were related by captain Ferris to the court 
jnartial : 


Mr. Prefident, and Gentlemen of the 
Court, 


In giving a detail of the circumftances 
which led to the lofs of his maijelty’s late 
fhip the Hannibal, then tinder my com- 
mand, I am forry that, owing to my clerk 
being killed, and whofe remarks were loft, 
I cannot, be fo particular as to the exact 


times of fignals being made as I otherwife 
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fhould have been ; but I thall ftate them to 
you to the bet of my recolleétion. 

On the morning of the 6th of July laf, 
at or about fix o'clock, his majefty’s thips 
Venerable, Pompée, Audacious, Czfar, 
Spencer, and Hannibal, under the com- 
mand of reat-admiral fir James Saumarez, 
being off Cabaretta Point, and ftanding 
in for Algeziras Bay, upon the larboard 
tack, with the wind wefterly, the admiral 
made the fignal to the Venerable, to know 
if the could fetch the fhips then in fight in 
that bay, which being anfwered in the af- 
firmative, the admiral made the fignal for 
clofe a&tion. 

At about eight o’clock the Venerable 
began the aétion a confiderable diftance to 
Jeeward, as fhe could not fetch further into 
the bay; and foon after the Pompée an- 
chored nearer in fhore, and the Audacious 
aftern of her. The admiral in the Czfar, 
next anchored ahead of the Audacious, and 
made the fignal for fhips to anchor in the 
beft poffible manner for their mutual fup- 
port. We then anchored ahead of the 
Ceefar, within hail of her, and by a {pring 
got our broadfide to bear on one of the 
enemy’s line of battle thips, at about ten 
minutes before nine o'clock, where we 
kept up a good fire for about an hour. 

At this time, about ten o'clock, not 
having underftood fome verbal dire&tions 
attempted to be given from the Czfar, I 
received an order from the admiral, by an 
officer, to go and take the French admi- 
ral. I inftantly tarned up the hands to 
make fail, cut the cable, and caft the thip 
by the fpring. I then cut the fpring, and 
made fail to the northward, ftood into a 
quarter-lefs fix, and then tacked for the 
French admiral, for the purpofe I had 
been ordered to effect. 

As I approached him, I began to take 
in fail in fuch a manner as would have 
enabled me to have hauled in fhore athwart 
his hawfe, and which I preferred to going 
to leeward under his ftern, as that might 
have fubjected me, from the variable flaws 
of wind, to have drifted farther to leeward, 
and confequently without fulfilling, in a 
manner which I deemed the moft effe€tual 
and decifive, the object of my orders. 
But, juft as I got the fore clew garnets 
manned, in order to taken in the fore-fail, 
with an intent to put the helm a-lee, and 
to brace the head yards a-box, the thip 
took the ground, within hail of the For- 
midable (the French admiral’s thip,)- and 
which accident alone could have prevented 
me from putting my orders into execu- 
ton. 
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In this fituation I opened my fire on the 
French admifal, with as many of my 


forematt guns as could be brought to bear, 


on him, the reft being dire&ted, with much 
effeét, on the town, batteries, and gun- 
boats, with which I was furrounded. 


But the thip appearing to fwing a Iittle, 1 


Jet go the bower anchor, and cut the ca- 

le, the ttream cable being clenched to the 
ring of the dachor, and in at the gup- 
room port, on which I intended to heave 
a firain, to endeavour to force the fhip 
yound, fo as to bring her broadtide to bear 
on the French admival 
no hope of getting the fhip entirely aflvat, 
the matter having, by my . divections, 


tim 
ume 





(having z 





* founded reund her, and found rather leis 


water then were fhe lay) but the spring 
Being thot away before it was well taught, 
the thip remained immoveable. I-had, by 
tins time, after much endeavour, (all my 
fignal haul-yards being thot away) effect- 
ed making the fignal for ftriking, and 
flicking fait on the fhoal. 

I obferved fome time afterward all owr 
fhips driving out of the bay, the admiral 
haying previoutly made my fignal of re- 
eall, and fént a boat from the Czfar, and 
another from the Venerable, to my aflitt- 
ance; but finding they could atford me 
none, T fént the Venerable’s buat back, 
and the crew of the Cyefar’s in one of my 
own cutters, their pinnace having been 
funk by a fhot alongfide. 

About twelve o'clock our fhips were all 
out of gun fhot of the enemy, and we had 
the fire of the whole French iquadron, bat- 
teries, and gun-boats, to contend with 
one; againft which we continued to keep 
up as brik a fire as could he expected, 
even by men in the moft (anguine expecta- 
tion of viétory, until nearly two o'clock. 


I had been before this time receiving res. 


petted reporis from feveral of my officers 
of the numbers killed and wounded, and 
ef many of my guns being rendered.un- 
ferviceable, and {eeing many of my brave 
€rew every moment falling at their quar- 
ters, and the thip, in ail refpects, but 
hiule better than a wreck, I thought pro- 
per to call my officers together, and alked 
their opinion whether more could he done 
for the prefervation of the fhip; they re- 
plied, that they thought it was impoftible 
to do more, and that to ftrike the colours 
Was ibe the omy means ot preferving the 
hives af thot> that remained, 

thefe confiderations, and from. a 
convittfon of having experienced every 
pourdic affittance that ‘the perfevering ene 








deavours of zealous and brave officers and 
men could afford me, whofe exertions, 
and thofe of lieutenant Hili’s in particular, 
who did duty as my firlt lieutenant during 
the agtion, and for fome time betore, I 
fhall ever remember with the greatelt gra- 
titude ; and fecing that our hitherto very 
eff-Stive fire on the enemy’s hips and bat- 
teries was now fo flackened as,to be nearly 
ulclefs, I ordered the firing to ceate, and 
the people to fhelter themfelves as much as 
poflible ; and tm a litle time afterward i 
fubmitted to the painful neceflity of orcer- 
ing his majelly’s colours to be hauled 
down. 
SEPTEMBER 7- 

On Monday lait, died fuddenly, aged 
193, Mr. Joihua Dixon, of Downton, 
Wiithire. By his two wives he hada 
numerous family; his eldet daughter, 
now living, is upward of feventy years of 
age, and his youngeft child only eighteen, 
He was a remarkably fice liver, and, from 
his own account, had drunk in the courfe 
of his life, upward of 2000 gallons of 
brandy, befide other liquors ; he enjoyed 
his faculties to the laft. ? 

A copy of the following letter has been 
generally circulated among the clergy = 

My Lord, Whitehall, Aug. Te 

The correétand fatisfaStory information 
which his maje(ty’s government. obtained 
from the clergy, selative to the {tate of the 
lait year’s crops of grain, induces me to: 
folicit the afliftance and. good offices of 
your lordfhip, and other prelates of our 
church, -in procuring in like manner, and 
through the fame refpeftable channel, a 
flatement. of the number of acres of wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, rape, 
peafe and beans, fince the laft harveft, in: 
the feveral parifhes in England and Wales. 

In order to abridge as much_as poffible 
the trouble which this requeft will impofe 
on fuch of the clergy in your diocefe as 
fhall be prevailed on to undertake it, I 
inclofe, in a feparate cover, returns, with 
columns ready to be filled up with the 
number of acres fown with each particular 
fpecies of grain, and other crops therein 
fpecified. 

It has occurred to his majefty’s confi- 
dential fervants, that if they could be fur- 
nifhed, through the favour and afliftance 
of the clergy, with an annual return of 
the defeviption I-have mentioned, it would 
be a circumitance , highly beneficial to the 
public interefts, as-it would form the bett: 
criterion whereby to judge of the effects 
which the provilions of parliament, botk 

















in regard toinclofures and other matters, 
produce on the agriculture of this country. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
ProLHAM. 
The lord bifhop of Chichelter. 
SEPTEMBER 10. 

At the court at Weymouth, the 7th of 
September 1801, prefent, the King’s 
mott excellent Majefty in Council. 

His majefty, in council, was this day 
pleafed to order that the parliament, which 
Rands prorogued to Tuefday the 15th day 
of September, fhould be further prorogued 
to Thurfday, the 22d day of Odtober 
next. Lox. Gaz. 

-SEPTEMBER 134. 

On Monday morning, at fix o'clock, a 
{mart fhock of az earthquake was diftinG ly 
felt at Edinburgh, Leith, and the neigh- 
bourhood. It continued two or threc 
feconds. It was preceded by a rumbling, 
rufhing, hollow noife from the ground. 
Ithad a tremulous, undulating motion, 
famething refembiing the motion of the 
waves of the fea. Beds, tables, chairs, 
&«. ficok violently in fore houfes, and 
the fhaking refembled the rocking of a 
cradie. Some perfons who felt it had a 
\ very difagreeadle fenfation, attended with 
a head ach. We have heard of no damage 
being done. The morning was gloomy, 
warm, and calm; the barometer high, 
and the thermometer about 50. 

The following interefting communica- 
tion is dated Comvie, near Crieff, Sept. 9. 
—‘ Upon fabbath and Monday [a8, we 
were greatly alarmed with feveral very fe- 

vere fhocks of an earthquake, accompa- 
nied with a loud fubterrancan noife. The 
firft frock happened at near one o'clock 
P.M, and about the conclufion of our 
morning fervice, The congregation were 
thrown into great conflernation. It was 
fuliowed by another flight thock and fe- 
veral hollow founds. We had another 
about break of day on Monday, but the 
one that happened at a quarter after fix, 
that fame morning, was very great and 

_alarming beyond expreffion. The earth, 
the great*mountains around this village, 
and the houfts, trembled like a balance for 
about the {pace of a minute.  Siates feil 
from fome houfes, and many Scofe bodies 
tumbled down with great precipitation. 
Pieces of ftone dykes fell, and one bank 

of earth flid from its place. If the thock 
had had a little more force, it is probable 
feveral frail houfes would have been thrown 
down, bat, in the kindnefs of Providence, 
no farther harm has been done than what 
is above ftated, The nous was very loud 
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and alarming, and-refembled the found of 
bodies crathed upon each other. It feems 
ed to a congregation that were in the fields 
on Loch Tay fide, like diftant thunder, 
but in our church it had no fuch refembe 
lance. The one on fabbath was felt all 
over Breadalbane, a great way eaft of 
Strathern.—Thefe earthquakes have vifit- 
ed this place, with more or lefs violence, 
fince Auguft 1789, and generally happea 
at the full moon, or at the change: be- 
fore, or at the time they happen, the air 
is hazy, and the clouds feem charged with 
the electrical fluid, © The wind commonly 
blows from the north, and during. the 
*fhock makes an awful paufe, and then 
blows with greater violence than before. 
For feveral nights before the late earth- 
quakes, the fky was almoft as clear as if 
we had moonlight. ‘The Aurora Borealis 
was very vivid, and the ele&ric fluid 
feemed to be waving between every cloud 
all over the horizon. 
SEPTEMBER 15. 

The following is a copy of the form of 
prayer which was read on Sunday in all 
the churches of the united kingdom, to 
return thanks to the Almighty for the late 
bountiful harveft. It is to be read again 
during Divine Worfhip the three enfuing 
Sundays : 

*O Almighty Lord God! wonderful 
in operation, infinite in wildom, power, 
and goodnefs ; terrible in thy jadgments, 
but abundant in loving kindnefs and 
mercy—-Thou turneft the fruitful. land 
in:o barrennefs for the wickednefs of them 
that dwell therein : and again Thou com. 
mandeft the water to {pring into the dry 
ground, and the vallies to ftand thick with 
corn. We, thine unworthy fervants, the 
people of this finful nation, offtr unte 
Thee our praifes, and thank{givings, for 
that Thou haft vouchfafed to remove far 
from us the fear of dearth and famine 5 
caufing, by thy bleffing, the fields, which 
we had fown, to yield in overflowing 
abundance their various fruits of increafg ; 
and, in thy goodnefs, fo ordering the 
feafons, that we have joyfully reaped and 
gathered into our barps. Not unto us, 
O Lord! not unto us, but unto thy name, 
be the praife. We’ acknowledge that we 
had merited the feverity of thy wrath ; but 
Thou in judgment thinkeit upon mercy, 
and wouldeft not the death of a finner, 
but that finners turn from their evil ways 
and live. Give ws grace, O Lord, to 
employ the gifts of thy kounty to thy 
plory—neither fquardeiing them in rtet 
and luxury, nor hoarding them, from 








pn 
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greedinefs of fordid gain; but grant, that 
with hearts full of thankfulnefs to Thee, 
the Givet of all Good, we may ufe them 
with temperance for the fupply of our own 
wants, and dilpenfe them with liberality 
for the relief and comfort of the poor ; 
and make ts ever to be mindful, that a 
man’s life confifteth not in the abundance 
of the things that he poffeffeth, and 
that he liveth not by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of Thee, his God; that fo, 
while we pray daily unto Thee, as thou 
ha(t commanded, for the perifhable meat 
of this world, we may ceafe jnot to la- 
bour more earneftly for that which en- 
dureth unto everlaiting life, which thou 
haft given us by thy Son, Jefus Chriit, 
our Lord, to whom, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghoft, be all honour and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 
SEPTEMBER 17. 

Yefterday, at the Old Bailey, the fef- 
fions of oyer and terminer, and general 
gaol delivery, for the city of London and 
county of Middlefex, began before Mr. 
juftice Le Blanc, Mr. baron Hotham, the 
Jord-mayor, aldermen, recorder, and o- 
ther city officers. 

SEPTEMBER 18. 

Clerical Impoftor.—The parith of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, has been thrown 
into the greateft confternation by the dif- 
covery that a young man, aéting as clergy- 
man of the parifh, and deputy of the cu- 
rate, during his indifpofition, is a grofs 
impoftor, never having been in orders, or 
conneéted with the holy profeffion. He 
has married a great many couples, wholé 
marriages are confequently void, and the 
parties have again an opportunity to choofe, 
after trying each other’s tempers. This 
impoftor has a&tually officiated a month 
for the curate of St. Martin’s church, 
He is the fon of an eminent currier, in 
Crooked-lane. He had ingenuity enough 
to introduce himfelf to Mr. Fell, the cu- 
rate, as a countryman of his (York hire) 
faying, he was nephew to lord Eldon, and 
had been in orders near twelve months, 
having been ordained by the bifhop of 
Peterborough. Mr. Fell, ftruck with 
the rank of his vifitor, paid him every 
mark ot refpeé, expreffed how much he 
felt honoured by the preference fhewn to 
him, and accepted the proffered affiftance 
the more readily, being at the time in ill 
health. Every thing was fettled, and the 


pretended nephew of lord Eldon entered 

into his clerical duty the next day, by per- 

torming the marriage ceremony over nine- 
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teen couple, adminiftering the facrarrient 
to four perfons, chriftening feveral, and 
burying twelve. In a converfation the 
the next day, with his clerk, he faid, that 
he was educated at Queen’s college, Cant- 
bridge, where he had taken his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, about a mionth fince. 
On the Saturday féliowing, he went to a 
miercer’s fhop in Holywell-ftreet, in the 
Strand, and ordered a fet of canonicals; 
to be made by four o’clock in the after- 
noon ; in the interirh, he borrowed a fet; 
told the thopkeeper his nae was Smith, 
and that he was chaplain to lord Eldon. 
The mercer took the trouble to call at 
lord Eldon’s, to make the enquiry, when 
the fteward informed him, no perfon o 
the name of Smith was engaged by his 
lordfhip in that capacity. In confequence 
of this information, the tiercer called on 
his way back on the deputy curate of St: 
Martin's, and faw Mr: Smith in the vel- 
try, when he told him, he had an oppor- 
tunity of difpofing of the fet of canonicals 
he had lent him in the morning; but, to 
prevent Mr. Smith's being put to any in- 
convenience, he fhould have the fet he had 
ordered by ‘three o'clock precifely. By 
this fineffe, the mercer got back his goods. 
This new fpecies of depredation might 
have continued a fhort time longer; had 
not a forged draft expofed the character 
of the party, and occafioned an enquiry, 
from which we learn, that the hero in 
queltion was educated at Peckham fchool, 
and has been employed as a rider to a 
wholefale houfe in the city. This affair 
has thrown St. Martin's parifh into much 
contufion, During the time this impoftor 
officiated as a prieft, he was very attentive 
to duty, read prayers morning and after- 
noon: with admuniftering the facrament, 
attending chriftenings, burials, marriages, 
&c. his time was wholly taken up. ‘The 
above impoftor is only twenty-three years 
of age, middle ftature, in perfon thin, and 
when he ftood at the bar on Tuefday, at 
Bow-ftreet, ftared around him with an 
unmeaning eye, apparently quite indif- 
ferent as to his fituation. 

Suicide.—Mrs. Martin, wife of Mr. 
Martin, tallow-chandler, oppofite York- 
houfe, Piccadilly, after returning home 
from Hyde-park, on Monday evening, 
about fever’ o'clock, with two of her 
children, faid to her hufband—* My dear, 
I fhall call on my milliner in Jermyn- 
ftreet.. Mr. Martin recommended her 
to let the children accompany her, wher 
fhe obferved—* No; fhould the children 
get together, they'll detain me too long.’ 
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Mrs. Martin then left her hufband, who, 
about eleven o’clock, began to be anxious 
for her return. He fent in vain to the 
milliner’s, as the had not made her appear= 
ance there that evening. | He was equally 
unluccefsful in his inquiries at feveral 
places, when he made the circle of all his 
friends to the fame effet. He returned 
home about three o’clock in the morning, 


_ and his diftra&ted ftate of mind induced 


him at laft to fend to Hyde-park, when 
at five o'clock in the morning it was dif- 
covered that fhe had drowned herfelf in 
the Serpentine river !—The coroner’s in- 
quett fat on Tuefday: it was proved, that 
at her laft delivery fhe had caught cold,, 
and contracted a brain fever ; and that her 

Jate vifit to a watering place, where the 

had incautioufly bathed, had increafed ra- 

ther than diminifhed her mental derange- 

ment. The jury, therefore, returned a 

verdict of junacy. ' 

SEPTEMBER 19. 

The prince of Wales on Sunday night, 
about eleven o'clock, coming out of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s houfe, the prince made a 
falfe ttep (the fteps to the houfe having 
been altered only a day or two before) 
which threw him on his back, and very 
much bruifed the {pinal bone. His royal 
highnefs:' was carried home, and’ put to 
bed, and Mr. Keate, [the furgeon, in- 
ftantly fent for from London. The bruife 
has occafioned exceffive pain, and much 
perional inconvenience, as his royal high- 
nefs cannot move. He ftill keeps his bed ; 
but js not in the leaft danger, and expect- 
ed to recover in a few days. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

The right’ hon. the lords of the treafury 
have eflabiifhed, under the Jate act of par- 
liameme, the following” bounties in the 
port of London, for the encouragement of 
the fitheries on’ the coafts of Great Bri- 
tain, viz. : 

For the firt greateft quantity of frefh cod, 
haddock,1tifk, and ling fith, expoféed 
and fold jn Biilingfgate market, from 
September'r5"r801, to April 1,° 18é2, 
by individirals or partutriip company, 
a bounty of 3001. 

Provided the aggregate quantity 
fold within the above period Tons. 
fall not be lefs than - = “300 

Second greateft’qnantity 250l. - 

Provided the aggregate as above, | ' 
fhall not Ge'lefS than 2 On ego 

Third greateft quamity 175}. 175 

Fourth greatett quantity | 12st.’ 525 

Fifth grestiit'quiantty > goal. To 


Sixth greated'quantity *! sol. §° 
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For the firft greateft quantity of cod, had- 
dock, ling, or tufk fifth, corned, or 
flightly falted, expo{ed to {ule by indivi- 
duals, or partnerthip company, in Bil- 
lingfgate market, from Sept.1, 1891, to 
April s, 1802, a bounty of 150). 

Provided the aggregate quantity 
fold within the above period Tons. 


fuall not belefsthan — - » 300 
Second greate(t quantity 125l. 

Provided as before, - - 250 
Third greateft quantity 1oo!. 200 
Fourth greatett quantity 751. 150 
Fifth greateft quantity ~ sol. 300 
Sixth greateft quantity 265i. 50 


For the firft greateft quantity of frefh fkate, 
thornback, maids, and plaice, ex: oted 
to fale in Biilingfgate’ market, from . 
OStober 1, 1801, toMay 1, 1802, by 
individuals, or partnerfhip company, a 
premium of - 2ool. ‘ 

Provided the aggregate quantity Tons. 
atually told thall notbelefsthan 300 


Second greatett quantity 15ol. 250 
Third greateft quantity 1001. 350 
Fourth greatelt quantity gol. 75 


For the firft greateft quantity of fkate, 
thornback, maids, and plaice, corned or 
flightly falted, expofed to fale, in Bil- 
lingfgate market, from O&tober 1, 1891, 
to May 1, 1802, a premiunt of rool. 

Provided the aggregate quantity 
fold as above, flali not belefs Tons. 
than - - - - 200 

Second greateft q *ntity 74). 150 

Third greateft quantity sol. 100 

Fourth greateft quantity 25!. 50 
Similar bounties are alio allowed on 

freth mackarel, falted mackarel, freth her- 

rings, and falted herrings, frefh pilchards, 

and falted pilchards, and freth {prats, un- 

der the like regulations and refiriGions. 
SEPTEMBER 24. 

Yefterday, at the public office, Bow- 
ftreet, Thomas Scott Smith, the canoni- 
cal impoftor, was finally examined before 
A. Graham, efq. refpeéting the forgery 
of the drafton meffrs. Smith, Payne, ‘and 
Smiths; for the fum of ‘tol. and whieh 
draft he negociated to Mr. Capper, of the 
Hungerford coffee houfe, in the Strand, 
as the draft of his father, although his fa- 


‘ther’s name is Richard Smith, and the 


draft was figned Robert Smith. A clerk 


‘in the houfe of mefirs. Smith, Payne, and 


Smiths, faid, that Mr. Richard Smith, the 
prifoner’s father, kept cath at their houft, 
but that the draff‘in queftion was not his 
hand-writing. ‘The charge of the forgery, 


“therefore, being fudiciently eftablithed to 


carry the matter before a jury, the parties 
Fr 
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were bound over to profecute him at the 
next Old Bailey feffions. 

The prittce of Wales’ Jate fall was fo 
violent, that almoft every mufcle has felt 
the painful effets of it. His royal high- 
nefs complains principally of his back. 
He quits his bed only to make ufe of the 
tepid bath, which is prepared in an-ad- 
joining room, and to and from which he 
is under the neceffity of being carried by 
his attendants. To fatisfy the anxious 
inquiries into the ftate of his royal high- 
nets’ health, a bulletin has been regularly 
ifued at the pavilion at Brighton, fince 
yefterday fe’nnight. That of laft Satur- 
day was in the following terms : 

BULLETIN. 

* His royal highnefs the prince of Wales 
ftiil continnes to fuffer pain and inconve- 
nience from his accident; but his reyal 
highnefs is perfectly well in health.’ 


Account of the trial of Gecrge Fearnsy at 


the laft Stafford Affizes, for forgery. 


Explanation of thecant terms afed in the 
following tria', 

Fow.work, Lifficult.—Sevag, A bun- 
die of ftolen goods.—<Spoke to, Stolen. — 
Screeve, A forged Bank Note.—Lick- 
fome, (a Lancafhire phrafe) Lightfome, 
cheerful.—Gone out of the Country, Trani 
ported.—Smafhed, Paid away —Leg'd, 
Taken into cultody.—Sz tching, Impeach- 
ing, inforining againit. 

In confeque:ce of w formation received 
by the Bank of Eng!and retativeto Fearns, 
they fent direftions to their agents in Man- 
chefter, to lay fome plan for the deteé&tion 
of the prifoner in the tittering of forged 
Bank notes. Iniiruétions were, in con- 
fequence, given to Mr. Nadin (the well- 
known and very ative conftable of Man- 
chefter) and on the 1ft inltant, Mr. Na- 
din, accompanied by Mr. Marfhal Know- 
les, another conftable of Manchefter, went 
to the houfe of Fearns, known by the 
name of the Bottom Public Houfe, four or 
five miles from Leek ; it was near eleven 
at night when they arrived there; Nadin, 
under the name of William Oliver, and 
Knowles by his chriftian name of Marth- 
all, difguifed as hawking ped'ars: as a 
confirmation of that being their bufinefs, 
they had with them a quantity of muflins, 
prints, &c. with a one: horfe chaife or cart. 
Fearns him(elf attended them, and the only 
obfervation Nadin thought proper to make 
that evening to the prifower, was, ‘ It is had 
times, and a man has :fow-vork to live 
honeltly.” In the morning, at an early 
breakfali, of which Fearns partook, Na- 


din ordered fome rum and milk, and juftly 
fuppofing that a man who was guilty of 
one fpecies of villainy, would not be very 
fcrupulous, if opportunity offered, of conr~ 
mitiing another, found fault with the rum, 
and afked where he bought it? Fearns re- 
plied, of aman at Manchelter. Nadin 
{uid he dealt in that article, and could help 
him to fome very cheap: Fearns faid, I 
fuppofe you ere a fmuggler, but how low 
can you afford it? the other an{fwered, at 
6s. and 6s. 6d. a gallon; Fearns im- 
mediately ordered any quantity, but afked 
how he could manage to fend it, without 
the excifeman knowing of it ; Nadin in- 
formed him that he put a cafk of 20 or 28 
gallons into a barrel of American flour, 
put flour round it, and fent it as flour: 
Fearns faid, that was a good plan. Nadin 
and Knowles now fhowed their goods to 
Fearns, atking him a price, not a fourth 
part of their value; and Na.iin faid to 
Knowles, ‘ Marfhail, when did that man 
fay he would fend the fwag ? On which 
Feains faid, he fuppofed they were /poke to, 
(pointing to the goods) which Nadin {aid 
was the cafe. During the converfation ra- 
lative to thefe goods, Nadin put down a 
forged Hallifax One Guinea Note ; Fearns 
faid, he could not change it; Nadin 
told him he did not want it changed, he 
wanted him to look at it, and fay if it was 
not well done ; prifoner faid, he faw it was 
a forged one, and thought it was badly 
done. Nadin then afked Knowles where 
the /ereeves were, (on his ufing this cant 
term, he obfe:ved Fearn’s countenance to 
change ; he had looked rather gloomy be- 
fore, but now he appeared quite Lick/ome ;) 
Fearns faid, the fcreeve bulmels was very 
good wwo or three years ago, but one Jack- 
ion quite f{poiled it ; Nadin afked where 
Jackfon was? Fearns replied, ¢ he is gone 
out of the country, about fome heifers.” 
Nadin now fhowed him fome forged Bank 
of England notes, (which he informed the 
Court he had from a perfon who was fen- 
tenced to tranfportation at Chefter affizes, 
for having them in his poffeffion ;) Fearns 
faid, thefe were very badly executed ; Na- 
din faid, he thought he had never feen any 
that were better done; he had /ma/bed {e- 
_veral, and had no doubt but be fhould 
Jmafb a great many more. Fearns afked 
where he got them? Nadin faid he had 
them from one Ben. Baker, but he was at 
a lofs how to get any more, as Baker was 
run away, .Fearns afked, what he gave 
for the one pound /creeves ? Nadin re- 
plied, 8s. and 6d. and 148. for the two 
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T give for them: but you muft not offer 
to fmafb any in Leek or Congleton, for if 
you do you will be leg’d dire&tly. Nadin 
faid he had /mafbed one at the Bulli, in 
Congleton. Fearrs faid, it is a wonder 
you was not /eg’d: a man was taken up 
there a little time ago, who is now in 
Chefter gao!, and has beén /nitching about 
me, and the conftables and cavalry from 
Leck have been and fearched my houle, and 
feveral other houfes about here, that deal 
in the fereeve way. Nadin atked him 
how he knew the man had fnitched of 
him? He fait the man had wrote fume 
lett-rs to his friends at Walfall, which 
were diieéted to be left at my houfe, and 
when I faw the Chelter poft mark on them, 
I gueffed who they were trom, and fo 
opened them. Priforer then afket Nadin, 
if he ever dealt in sl. or sol. fcreeves ? 
Nadin faid he never faw any: he withed 
he could get tome, and then he would go 
to Creland, and by’ falt beef and pork, 
and could pais any quantity there. Fearns 
faid, be did not mind if he went with 
them. Knowles, who had juit before left 
the room/ came in, and faid there was a 
man at tiedoor, who he thought came from 
Mancheiter ; on which Nadin faid, you 
mutt not !eLany body in here, thefe goods 
are all /poke to, and if any body fees them 
and me, I (hail be taken up; Fearns faid 
he might be quiet there, nobody fhould 
come into that room ; and added, I will 
fhow you a 5s). fcreeve before you go. 
He then went oui to the perfon, who was 
a liquor-merchant, and in about an hour 
after returned to Nadin and Knowles, 
and brought with hima 5l. and iI. note, 
faying, thefe are articles ; look at mine 
-and look at yours; Nadin faid he never 
faw a sl. fcreeve before, and afked what 
he fhould give for it? Fearns replied, he 
gave a guinea and a half for it; and, be- 
ing again called out, twitched the note 
from Nadin, put it into his coat pocket, 
and went out of the room; after he had 
ftaid fome time, Nadin began to think he 
would not fell any of the notes, he there- 
fore dire&ted Knowles, under the pretence 
of going for a /wag, to fetch the conita- 
bles trom Leek, that Fearns might be ap- 
prehended under the late a& of parliament, 
for having the notes in his pofleffion ; but 
after Fearns had been abfent an hour, or 
more, he again returned, and holding two 
notes in his hand, Nadin offered him three 
guineas for them, fuppofing they were two 
g! notes, on which Fearns jooked earneitly 
at him, and faid, aye man! but one is a 
sol fereeve, Nadin then agreed with him 
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for the 10]. note at three guineas, the s!. 
one at one guinea and a half, and a gl. 
note at halt a guinea ; he then put his hand 
into an infide wailtcoat pocket, and pul- 
ling out a canvas bag, took from it a sl, 
and al. note, which Nadin alfo wanted 
to buy ; but prifoner refufed to part with 
thefe, laying he was going into Yorkhire 
foon, and could jmp them for their full 
value ; he then cireéted Nadin to attend to 
the dates of the notes, and to foil them 
accordingly ; and faid, this muft be done 
by rubbing them with a fweaty hand, and 
all one way, that he muft not {queeze or 
rumple them in his hand, as the imitation 
of the water-mark was done with a {tiff 
fubftance, and if he fqueezed it, it would 
break all into holes; he added, thefe are 
a good fort; my brother Tom and I 
played the devil with them in Wales, Ja 
Cheiter fair; we went to the fair, and 
thence to Wales, where we fma/fbed about 
sool, worth. Nadin afked in what he had 
laid them out ; hé replied, in horfes and 
cattle, which I took into Nottingham hire 
and fold ; I have a licence to dealin horfes. 
He then afked Nadin if he knew Long 
Tom ? He faid, do you mean Tom Mor- 
ley ? Fearns faid, he did not know his fur- 
name, but that was the man he had them 
of ; he comes here, faid he, once a month ; 
it is now three weeks fince he was here ; 
he will be here again next week, and you 
may then have any quantity. The con- 
ftables from Leek were now arrived; 
Fearns was taken into cuftody, and the 
next morning was committed tothe county 
gaol by the Rev. Mr. Powis. 

Mr. Nadin underwent a fevere crofs 
examination by Mr. ferjeant Williams, 
but without the leat variation in his evi- 
dence, which was fully confirmed by Mr. 
Knowles, whole evidence exaétly corref- 
ponded with that of Mr. Nadin. 

Mr. Giover, an infpe&tor from the 
Bank, proved that the feveral bills pur- 
chafed by Mr. Nadin from the prifoner, 
and thofe found upon him, were all 
forged. 

The prifoner being called upon for his 
defence, faid he knew nothing ‘of the 
notes in queftion : he did not fell them, 
and he had witneffes to prove he did not. 

James Bloor ftated himfelf to be a bread 
baker, and dealer in flour, living near the 
prifoner’s houfe, faid he was there at the 
fame time, with Mr. Nadin and Mr. 
Knowles, and all the time that Knowles 
was abfent, during which no fuch con- 
verfation as that Muted by Mr. Nadin 
paffed between him and the priloner, nog 
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did he hear of or fee any notes, which he 
mutt have done if the prifoner had fold or 
paid any to Nadin; he alfo contradiéted 
all the principal circumftances. 

The jury, without hefitation, found 
Fearns guilty. 

Boor, the witnefs, was taken into cuf- 
tody, the jolicttor for the Bank under- 
taking to profecure him for perjury at the 
next affizes. : 

Fearns was executed purfuant to his 
fentence. 





“BIRTHS. 
LADY of fir H. Harper, bart. a fon. 
Lady of the hon. lord Hervey, a daugh- 
ter. j 


MARRIAGES. 

GEORGE Gardom, efq. of Babnell, 
Derbyfiire, to m:{s Jane Dennis, of Coops 
er’s-10w, Tower-hill. 

Robert Waller Ctway, efq. captain of 
the Edgar, to mifs Holloway, daughter 
of vear-admisal Holloway. 

John, Fied-rick Pilney, efq. of Somer- 
ton-eaily, to mi!s Dickinfon. 

Mr. Fraf-r, of Great Pulteney-ftreet, to 
lady Croft, of Devon fhire-ftreet. ° 

W.iham Hervey, efq. of Bodwel-hall, 
Caernarvon, to theright hon. !ady Dorothea 
Arabella Primrofe, youngeit daughter of 
the earl of Rof-berry, 

Henry Dixon, efq. of Rotherhithe, to 


Lady Hannah Stratford, eldeft daughter 
of the late earl of Aldborough. 

Lady Mary Churchill, at Lewifham. 

Sydenham Singleton, efq. 

Sir Francis Ford, bart. at Barbadoes. 

Rev. Robert Worgan, of Andover, 
Hants, aged 75. 

John Slade, efq. aged 81. 

Sir George Warren, K.'R. 

Mifs Strachey, eldeft daughter of fir 
Henry Strachey, bart. 

Hon. John Yorke, fourth fon.of Philip 
earl of Hardwicke, aged 73. 

John Manly, efq. fenior bencher of the 
Middle Temple, aged 84, ’ 

William Tyler, efq. R. A. 

Right hon. lady Lucy Bridgeman, wife 
of the hon and rev. Gorge Bridgeman. 

Rev. Gilbeit Wakefield, at Hackney. 

Rev. Wyndham Sturt, rector of Down 
St. Mary, Devonfhire. 

‘Abel Peyton, efq. of Welt Smithfield, 
aged 79. ar, 

Rev. Owen Mannipg, re€tor of Pepper« 
hsrrow, Surry, aged 81. : 

Marquis of Downfhire. 

Mis. Griffith, reli&t of the late Chrifto- 
pher Griffith, efq. M. P. of Padworth, 
Berkhire, aged 72. , 

Thomas Hammond, efq. of Chelfea. 

Sir Chriftopher Sykes, of Slédmore- 
houle, Yorkthire. 

John Markett, efq. of Meopham, 
Kent, aged 80. 


mils Mary Addams, eldeft daughter of R. 


Addams, efg. of the iame place. 

Edmund Bacon, efq. eldett fon of fir 
Edmund Bacon, bart. to mils Bacon, 
daughter of Dathwood Bacon, efq. of Ot- 
tey St. Mary. 

Rev. Hans Hamilton, fon to the bifhop 
of Oifory, to mifs Suianna Oliver, daugh- 
ter of the Jaie right hon. Silver Oliver. 

Lord Tura, of Bellinter, in the county 
of Meath, to mifs Powys, -fecond daugh- 
ter of Thoinas Jelf Powys, efq. of Ber- 
wick: houfe, Salop. 

J. Bacon, efq. (culptor, to mifs Tay- 
lor, of High ftreet, Sou:hwark, : 

Brigader-general Join Muiray, to mifs 
Maria Pafco. ; 

Willium White, efq. of Deal, to mils 
Prieftley, of Camberwell. 

Bazil Montagu, efq. of Gray’s-inn, to 
mfs Rufh, eldeft daughter of fir William 
Bcaumarice Ruth, of Wimbledon-houfe, 


DEATHS. 
REV. John Cleobury,-vicar of Great 
Marlow, aged 83. , 
Licutenant- general Macleod, 


PROMOTIONS. 

EDWARD duke of Kent, kK. G.— 
colonel of the firft (or royal) regiment of 
foot. , 

Sir James Saumarez, bart.—knight of - 
the Bath, 

Whitehall, Sept. 12. The king was 
pleated, by warrant under his royal fignet 
and fign manual, bearing date the 7th day 
of January laft, to give and giant unto 
Horatio baron Nelfon of the Nile, and of 
Bu:nham Thorpe, in the county of Nor- 
fulk, (now vifcount Nelfon) knight of the 
moft honourable military order of the Bath, 
and vice-admiral of the blue fquadron of 
his majefty’s fleet, his royal licenfe and 
permifficn to receive and bear the Great 
Crofs of the order of St. Ferdinand and of 
Merit, conferred upon him by Feidinand 
Iv, king of the Two Sicijies. 

The king was alfo pleafed, by warrant 
under his royal fignet and fign manual, 
bearing date the gth of January laft, to give 
and grant unto the faid Horatio baron Nelfon 
(now vifcount Nelfon) his royal licenfé 
and permiffion to accept, for hiunfelf and 




















his heirs, the title of duke of Bronte, with 
the ficf of the duchy annexed thereto, alfo 
conferred upon him by the faid king of the 
‘Two Siciles. 

Right hon. Murrowgh marquis of Tho- 
mond —-to be baron Thomond; of Taplow 
Court, in the county of Buckingham. 

George Clarke, efq.—alderman of Baf- 
fifhaw-ward. 


.BANKRUPTS. From the GAZETTE. 


AUGUST 25. 

J. MAIR, Gravelend, plumber. 

R. Stafford the younger, Huntingdon, 
grocer. 

J. Befwick, Hendon, baker. 

J. Woodward, Derby, calico-manu- 
fatturer, : 

S. }. Gardner, Pitt-ftreet, Southwark, 
mealmin. 

R. Walter, Plymouth-dock, hatter. 

G. Deverell, Redbourn, Hertford hire, 
fltaw bat manufaéture:, : 

J. Hanion, Atheritone, Warwickhhire, 
winc-imerchant. 

W. Ball, Derby, druggitt. 

AUGUST 29. 

G. Riches, Queen-ftreet, Cheapfide, 
warehoul-man. 

E. Halling, Aldmonbury, Yorkhhire, 
merchant. 

T. P. Wimberley, Huntingdon, grocer. 

J. Flinders, Nottingham, hofier. 

M. Scott, H. Scott, and E. Appleby, 
Hinckley, Leicefterfhire, hofiers. 

J. Quenby, Liverpool, tea-dealer. 

W. Lomas, and G. Lomas, Needham- 
market, Suffolk, hawkers. 


T. Gamer the younger, Bread-ftreet,’ 


warehouleman. 
SEPTEMBER 1. 

W. Lomas, Needham-market, Suffolk, 
hawker. 

R. Flux, Cirencefter, Gloucefterfhire, 
carpenter. 

W. Cantrell, Burton-upon-Trent, in 
Statfordhhire, druggift, 

J. Quantrill, Duke-ftreet, Portland- 
place, factor. 

J. Hodfon, Stockport, Chefter, thop- 
keeper. 

J. Betfon, Wafhwood-heath, Warwick- 
thire, fa&tor. 
. SEPTEMBER 5. 

J. Wilkinfon, Bridlington, Yorkfhire, 
merchant. 

J. Tollody, Miftley, Effex, corn-mer- 
chant. : 

T. Eccies, Watling-ftreet, wholefale 
linen-draper. 
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J. Woodward, Derby, calico-manu- 
facturer. 

W. Woolgar, Minories, brazier, 

SEPTEMBER 8. ’ 

B. Tipper, Derby, patten-ring-maker, 

J. Shoriand, Exeter, woollen-draper. 

S. P. Bamford, J. Cooke, and J. F. 
Clifford, Tiverton, Somerfethhire, worfted- 
manufacturers. 

R. Stephens, Manchefter, dealer in weft. 

SEPTEMBER 12. 

R. Ockenden, Bexhi'l, Suffex, fhope 
keeper. 

W. Whitehead, Laceby, Linconfhire, 
fhopkeeper. 

W. Brevitt, Wednefbury, Staffordhhire, 
butcher. 

J. Simms, Sheepy Patra, Leicefterthire, 
miller. 

P. Morris, $i. Martin’s-court, St. Mare 
tin’s-lane, hofier. 

L. Levy, and J. Levy, Ofborne-place, 
Whitechapel, vermicelli- manufacturers. 

W. Scarbrow, St. Neot’s, Huntingdon, 
baker, 

E Brid:man, Higham Ferrers, North- 
ampton, baker. 

SEPTEMBER 15. 

T. Baker, and J. Shorland, Exeter, 
woollen-drapers. 

‘ J. Hitchcock, Hatton-garden, Holborn, 
esler. 

J. Pickering, Lower Eaton-ftreet, Pime 
lico, dealer. 

D. Tubbs, Liverpool, merchant. 

T. Saul, and J. Reynolds, Manchefter, 
wool. ftaplers. 

H. Keene, Cleeve Prior, Worcetterfhire, 
baker. 

R. Allcorn, Hampton, blackfmith, 

SEPTEMBER 19. 

J. E. B. Bull, City-road, baker. 

J. Willon, Birmingham, builder. 

T. Fitt, Swanfea, Glamorganhhire, hae 
berdafher. 

H. Roberts, Alderfgate-ftveet, filk- 
weaver, 

W, Beaumont, Healdy-burts, York- 
fhire, clothier. 

J. Sanderfon, Prefton, Lancafhire, and 
N. Sanderfon, Hoghton, Lancafhire, cot- 
ton-manufacturers. 

S. Fox, Wardour-ftreet, Soho, cabinet- 
maker. 

SEPTEMBER I9. ae 

J. Hart, Old Compton-ftreet, Soho, 
jeweller. 

J. Harmer, Stroud, in Gloucefterfhire, 
clothier. 

E. S. Shepherd, and J, Stanley, Liver- 
pool, meschants. 
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J. Dean. Strand, laceman. 

M. Bai:ftow, Thornfton Mill, York- 
fhire, corn-miller. 

SEPTEMBER 26. 

R. Porter the younger, Derby, grocer. 

R.K. Thomas, Evefham, Worcefter, 
mercer. 

W. Simonds, Market-ftreet, St. James’, 

ocer. 

J. Britton, Birmingham, jeweller. 

A. Cartwright, Darlafton, Stafford- 
fire, baker. 

J. Jones, Birmingham, draper. 

J. Milner, Haymarket, baker, 

J. George, Piccadilly, draper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
{In boards, or fewed, at the Prices affixed. } 


SKRINE’s Account of all the Rivers 
of Note in Great Britain, 8vo, 108 6d. 

Chronolocical Tablets. 18mo, 3s. 

Gerrard's (Elifabeth} Mifcellanies, fmall 
Svo, 4s. 

Cabinet, or Natural Hiftory of Quad- 
supeds, &c, 2 vol. 1zmo, 8s. 

Belfham’s Philofophy of the Mind, 8vo, 


S- 
’ Baudelocque’s Memoirs on the Cefarian 
Operation, by Hull, 8vo, 6s. 

Talbot's Analyfis of the Bible, gto, 
ul. 4s. 

Winter's Hiftory of Animal Magnetifin, 
Svo, 6s. 

Taylor’s India Guide, 8vo, 12s. 

Carter’s Unwelcome Thoughts to the 
Religious World, 8vo, 6s. 

Williams’ Tranflation of Solomon's 
Song, 8vo, 6s. 

Cruttwell’s Tour through Great Britain, 
6 vol. fmall 8vo, 2! 8s. 

Render’s Tour through Germany, 2 vol. 
vo, 36s. 

Storch’s Pi&ure of Peterfburg, 8vo, 
548. 

Surveys of Nature, 12mo, 2s, bound. 

Harrod’s Hittory of Mansfield, 4'o, 
tos 6d. 

Swedith Myfteries, or Hero of the 
Mines, 3 vol. 12mo, 13s 6d. 

Agnes de Lilien, 3 vol. 12mo, 125. 

W ilfon’s Books of the Apocrypha, with 
Obfervations, &c. $vo, 10s 6d. 

P. Pindar’s Works, vol. 4, 12mo0, 6s, 
and vol. 5, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Robertion’s (Mits) Who are the Swind- 
fers? 1s 6d. 

Plain Story, 4 vol, r2mo, 18s. 

Vand-leur’s Duty of Officers in the 
Field, ss. 

Karlc’s New Mode of Operation for re- 
moving the Cataraéct in the Eye, 8vo, 38. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
September 19, 801. 


By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthels. 
Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, 



































3. d. s ds. de Se de 
Middlefex 87 5153 4/39 2134 5 
Surry 94 2/46 oj50 6/31 © 
Hertford 83-1154 0142 0133 6 
Bedford 79 10/52 8159 0136 4 
Huntingdon $7 1 46 ol22 6 
Northampton g° Joj-—— {52 6/23 o 
Rutland 99 o|5° ©159, 0136 o 
Leicefler gz gl-——|48 0/26 7 
Nottingham 101 6/63 clog oljn 4 
Derby 99 4 63 6/35 © 
Stafford g6 b/-———|53 9/32 6 
Salop 85 3157 2157 37 © 
Hereford 83 8/65 6/51 2/30 o 
Worcetter 100 Icj>-—-|53 7139 3 
Warwick 100 4/-—=—"154 5/33 12 
Wilts gz %|56 cleo 4/32 4 
Berks 87 3149 O48 6133 0 
Oxford 99 2\-~——|45 6/32 5§ 
fucks 83. gl-——- 145 9/30 9 
Brecon 68 cle——{51 3/20 11 
Montgomery 81 7154 4147 5/24 0 
Radnor 74 Winr— [55 S29 5 

Maritime Counties. 

Eflex 85 0145 945 434 6 
Kent. 86 3\-——|40 6/28 7 
Suffex 99 1¢|-—— 132 0 
Softoik 89 8i50 0149 Ol2zg 4 
Cambridge 9° 9/56 4148 Ol23° 7 
Norfolk 91 4/46 044 3/27 0 
Lincoln QI 10jm—— 198 7/23 Gg 
York 84 7/51 10/49 1Cj25 10 
Durham 72. 45% 5/43 4023 6 
Northumberland] 75 8144 0/32 Jl25 6 
Cumberland 102 3/69 9/53 8/37 xo 
Weftmorland 99 7\70 0154 38 4% 
Lancafter 88 rl-—— 132 0 32 0 
Chefter 86 8im—|= —- 133 8 
Denbigh 36 1 61 4/30 2 
Angletea 80 0 40 © 
Carnarvon -~-1|79 C/60 0149 4/30 o 
Merieneth 80 5}66 8/44 16/26 o 
Cardigan Bx ytj-— [52 6} ee 
Pembroke 87 €|-——|47 8) --aew 
Carmarthen 75 8 45 @116 o 
Glamorgan 61 41 54 O23 3 
Gloucefter 106 6\-——|57 4/30 3 
Somerfet 93 Oj-———48 0/28 2 
Monmouth 83 bf-—— 50 11/38 8 
Devon Qt Icl-———l45 Iliz5 7 
Cornwall 97 8l-——/47 6/26 2 
Dorfet 94 bl-——}50 11/31 6 
Hants 9% 4}-——|5° 3/35 10 








Average Of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter | 88 1clsg 8]49 9]30 © 
Sept. 17—-Peck Loaf, 4s 2d. 
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, METEOROLOGICAL JourNAL, Auguft 1801. 
Se D.,A. Baro. (toe T.in.| H.; C.! Wind. Weather, Se Rain 3,69 
—|—| — §— | — | — | — ; 
1} 7 | 29978 | 62,5|66 |69)3 s 1 |. little rain. fine 
- 2 |26,84|/70 |68 |62/3 | sw14|. thower. fine. lightning w at night 
217 | 30,04 |61,5/66 | 69) 3 swt |: little rain 
5 2 | 30,08 | 68,5] 6755/66) 5 sw 1 | chiefly rain. fine night: little rain 
é 317° | 3026/62 |66 |72\h wo]. much gentle rain: fine 
2 | 30,20 | 66,5) 6755 | 70 | 3 w 1]. thunder fhower. much rain: fine 
¢ 4|7 | 3026 /55,5/63 |72|h | ened |. fine 
Z | 40:26 |69 |66 |63)2 W 1 | « more cloudy and little wet at times 
° 517 | 3025 | 605/65 |67/h | wet! Cloudy 
° 2 | 30,28 /68 | 67,5) 66/5 eae 
7 617 | 30936|62 }+65,5); 66/2 | ENE 1 | ¢ cloudy 
° 2 | 3%39 7195) 68 | 61/5 N41}. fine 
6 7'713047\62 |66 |68/2) No 
2 | 3049/74 |69 |60)1 | NNEX 
; $17 | 30,4 | 58,5 6355/67 |/1 | nes 
a | 30.43 73 | 63,5|/61/2 | Ned). cloudy nigit 
3 917 | 3037 605/65 |64/4|zNE2 
94 N 2 130,34 68 |67 |62/4 | we2|. fine: litte rain 
4 10,7 | 3030/61 | 64,5 | 69 |4 £2]. fine 
o lg 2 | 3%27 | 7395 68 |56/5 NET 
5 1117 | 3023 61 65 168 |2 NEI 
; 2 |3%20/75 |69 |s5|t | 22 
7 12/7 | 3016/63 |66 |75'2 NI 
e 2 | 30,11 [25° 71,5|60|2 | NNE 2]. cloudy. fine eve: rain 
5 1317 12999963 | 6755/74 /5 N 1 | much rain 
‘ 2 | 29,96 |69 70 |74|5 | Nw2! much gentlerain and fhowers at night 
/ 14|7 [30°F | 63 67 17414 N2|. fine 
6 2 | 30,97 lor 6935 | 65 2 N 1} . cloudy eve 
7 15|7 | 30223 |62 67 |69|3 wn | * thick upward. fine 
° 2 | 30,29 70 |68,5)63/2}) Nef2| - cloudy night 
4 16} 7 | 339 |63 |6555)71 4 | NNE2 . fine 
7 2 | 30.41 |}70 | 68,5|/66/2 | ene 2/. cloudy at times 
° ’ 1717 | 3%47 1595/65 |69)2 | zse 1/ « cloudy at times 
a 2 130:44/74 |69 |63!/2) ssz1x 
10 1817 1336/60 |63 |7c|h| ened}. fine 
6 2 | 30535 |72,5 | 68,5] 61 | 3 Er 
6 19|7 | 3032 |59,5|64 [68h | exe 1). fine 
jo 230,27 /74 [69 |59/0| £2 
4 20/7 | 3020 61 | 64 7o\h E 1 | «fine 
° 2 | 30,14 (77 7% {62/0 E2 
8 21/7 |3%19 62 |66,5|75'h/j ener 
— 2 |3%21/70 |69 |66 14 Es}. fine. cloudy night 
$ 2217 | 3027 62 | 65,5175 | 3 NEI 
_ 2 | 30930 |72 68 |65/2 z£ 1 |. clear night 
° 2317 3935 1555/62 |69)1 | ene 1X 
Q F}2 | 30,35 |68,5;66 |55)| 2 EI 
- 2417 (320154 {6x [67/1 E! 
_ 2 | 3027 | 71,5 | 66,5 /60 | 3 jwxw 1 | - cloudlefs night 
° 2517 |3033/57 (63 [67/3 | Nnex 
3 @ | 30,33 |68,5 | 65,5 |68 | 2 | nne 1 | ¢ cloudy 
3 2617 |30,31 (62 (64 |60/)5 | sse x |. lefs cloudy but hazy 
2 2 130,28 |67 (66 {61/5 | ssw | hazy. fine night 
8 277 130.24 |/6x |63 |67/2 | exe x | hazy 
7 2 130,18 |7z |66 |55/3 | esx 1 | * cloudlefsnight 
2 2317 430,11 | §495 | 62,5 |64/ 5 | Ese x | hazy 
6 2 |40,08 |70,5|66 |59/3 |nnw 1 | « foggy eve, clear 
) 2917 |30,05|/58 \64 |64)2 | wswa | hazy 
2 | 30,01 }73,5/68 | 59/2 w 1 | +more cloudy night 
307 | 30,01 | 61,5 | 66,5 | 68 | 4 w 1 | « lefs cloudy at times 
° |2 |29:99174 |69 | 60 \3 w 2! slittle gentle rain 
31:17 129,79103 1665174 h | wsw a | gentle rain. fair and wind » 
+ +2 12G,7§167 168 '69 55 NL! . fine. clear night 
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